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Aconcagua at First Glance 


ARTHUR B. Emmons, 3rpD 


— mountaineering is concerned, one effect of the present 

war has been to turn the attention of the climbing fraternity 
of both North and South America to the peaks, passes and glaciers 
of our own Hemisphere and to produce an increased acquaintance 
with the mountain resources which are to be found in the Americas. 
With an altitude of 22,829 ft., Aconcagua is the highest mountain 
of the Hemisphere and of the world outside of Asia, and has proved 
a centre of interest ever since its first ascent in 1897 by Zurbriggen 
and Vines of FitzGerald’s expedition. What is not so generally 
realized, perhaps, is that the surrounding region contains a number 
of lesser peaks which are worthy of some attention in their own 
right. 

It had been running through my mind, ever since arriving in 
Montevideo, that it was entirely improper for anyone interested in 
mountains to remain in South America for very long without at 
least one genuine attempt to see the High Andes in a manner more 
acceptable to a mountaineer than from an airplane flying at 20,000 
ft. and 180 miles an hour. Accordingly, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the form of a two-weeks’ wartime leave, I set about 
making plans for a quick visit to the region of Aconcagua, hoping to 
obtain at least an introduction to this part of the Andes. Those 
who have attempted to fit their climbing ambitions into a fortnight’s 
holiday know how heartbreaking the procedure can be, and I 
realized regretfully that much high climbing would probably be out 
of the question, not only because the last eight years had been spent 
largely behind an office desk, but also because of the limitations 
imposed by lack of adequate high-altitude equipment and the in- 
evitable delays caused by an unfamiliarity with conditions of 
travel in the Cordillera. 

I found an enthusiastic collaborator in Theodore Crombie, a 
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Secretary of the British Embassy at Montevideo, and also estab- 
lished contact by correspondence with Sergeant Miguel Cafaro of 
the Argentine Air Force stationed at Mendoza, a member of the Club 
Andinista Mendoza, who proved anxious to join us in an attempt 
on one of the smaller peaks of the region. 

On February 14, 1944, the Panagra plane brought the Monte- 
video contingent from Buenos Aires to Mendoza at the eastern foot 
of the Andean slope and terminus of the Transandine Highway. 
We immediately set about securing the necessary food supplies and, 
with the assistance of Sergeant Cafaro, managed to borrow further 
equipment such as ice-axes, tents and a primus stove with which to 
supplement our own meagre assortment. Two days of our precious 
time were thus spent in making final preparations, although our 
impatience at the delay was softened by the pleasant hospitality ex- 
tended us by the American Vice Consul stationed at Mendoza, 
Richard Post, and his wife. 

Late on the afternoon of February 17th, the three members of 
the party, plus baggage, were loaded into a Ford and started up the 
Transandine Highway for Puente del Inca, where a hotel and mili- 
tary “refugio” are situated near the top of the Paso de las Cuevas 
at an elevation of 8860 ft. This was to be our base of operations. 

Although now repaired, the narrow-gauge railway over the pass 
between Argentina and Chile at that time had been interrupted for 
several years on the Argentine side by extensive landslides, the 
highway then being the only land connection between the two 
countries. The highway, itself, is a remarkable piece of engineer- 
ing, especially in its lower part where it climbs abruptly from the 
plains in a series of incredible serpentine sweeps from one moun- 
tain shoulder to the next, until it crosses a 10,000-ft. pass over the 
‘“Pre-Cordillera” and descends to the upland plateau at the base of 
the main Cordillera. After passing the delightful irrigated oasis 
of Uspallata, which is now being made into somewhat of a winter 
ski centre, the road enters the final awe-inspiring gorges of the 
Vacas Valley through which it ascends in a series of tunnels and 
ragged curves for many miles to the more open reaches of the 
upper part of the pass at the foot of the snowcapped peaks. All 
this was very impressive to the dusty traveller after the flat 
Argentine pampas. 

Through the courtesy of the Commandant of the local Argentine 
mountain regiment, we were given the use of quarters at the mili- 








UPPER HORCONES VALLEY LOOKING N. FROM A SHOULDER OF ALMACENES 


Los Dedos rises at the head of the valley 


VIEW S.W. FROM GLACIER IN LOWER HORCONES VALLEY 
Peaks in the distance are those bordering the Paso de Las Cuevas 
Photos, A. B. Emmons, 3p. 





UPPER HORCONES VALLEY LOOKING N. 


Los Dedos is to the left, while snow peak beyond is a shoulder of El Catedral. Aconcagua rises 
to the right of the valley 


CAMP AT BASE OF ALMACENES AT 12,000 FT. 


Shoulder of Aconcagua in the background 


Photos, A. B. Emmons, 3». 
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tary “refugio” at Puente del Inca, where we spent our last night 
in a real bed before starting the trek. Arrangements were made at 
the hotel to obtain mules to transport the party to a point known 
as “Plaza de Mulas” and thence to a higher camp, which we hoped 
to establish as a base for a proposed attempt on El Cuerno (18,216 
ft.) and, possibly, El’ Catedral (19,700 ft.). We were confidently 
told that the “Plaza” was an easy day’’s’ trip from Puente del Inca, 
that we need not start early and, a crowning touch, that, as a con- 
cession to our untrained condition, we might find it pleasant, al- 
though not strictly necessary, to having a riding mule to share be- 
tween the three of us. All these were bits of information the in- 
accuracy of which was to be overwhelmingly brought home to us on 
the following day. 

The party got underway on the 18th at a leisurely 11.15 a.m. 
with a muleteer (baquiano), his mount, three pack-mules and our 
single riding-mule. The Horcones Valley, along which the route 
lay, joins the Cuevas Valley from the N. a mile or so above Puente 
del Inca. At this junction the full prospect of Aconcagua’s tre- 
mendous southern wall is suddenly and impressively presented, ris- 
ing from the head of the S.E. branch of the Horcones about 15 
miles away. 

With this inspiring sight as a beacon, we turned northwards, 
passing a small deep-blue alpine lake, the Lago de Horcones, and 
descending gradually across meadows to the main Horcones stream, 
over which the party was ferried individually on the back of our 
mule. The four nondescript dogs which had attached themselves 
to the party leaped into the millrace and somehow managed to reach 
the farther bank. They had undoubtedly done it before. 

The track continued for some miles along the true right bank of 
the stream, climbing steadily over the long slopes of scree that 
originate from towering cliffs of “boiler-plate” which flank the 
valley to the E. About 2.00 p.m. we reached the point where the 
Lower Horcones (S.E.) valley, descending from Aconcagua to the 
S., joins the main, or Upper, Horcones. Here a second torrent 
had to be crossed, and here too, one of the dogs gave up and went 
home. The other three, for some unaccountable reason best known 
to themselves, stayed with us for the entire trip. 





_7 According to local usage the article “El” is always employed with moun- 
tain names even though the name itself is feminine in gender, the word 
“Cerro” being omitted although understood. 
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Beyond this junction the Upper Horcones Valley broadens, in 
some places, to nearly half a mile. To the left rose Tolosa (18,040 
ft.), a sharp volcanic peak that has been ascended several times by 
its northern flank. The S. face presents fine sweeping cliffs, 
topped by a hanging glacier, and supported by sharp ridges. On 
our right good views were had of the smooth varicolored rock facets 
of Almacenes (16,204 ft.), and ahead of us appeared the snow- 
covered bulk of Los Dedos (18,285 ft.), framed by the valley cliffs 
and appearing to block the way. 

The Upper Horcones Valley above this point is a wild composite 
of savage cliffs, scree and floodplain, almost devoid of any visible 
plant and animal life. We were now close under the massive 
western precipices of Aconcagua, whose heights by this time were 
hidden in the mists of a gathering storm. 

The long grind up over the interminable broken rock of the 
valley floor was beginning to have its effect on our flagging energy. 
Upon reaching a landslide which had all but obstructed the valley, 
the track climbed for several hundred feet to avoid the stream. 
Too late was it discovered that a recent mud avalanche, descending 
from the base of the cliffs above, had cut a transverse trench some 
30 ft. in depth for the entire length of the slope, thus blocking all 
advance in that direction and making an onerous detour necessary. 
These mud avalanches are a peculiar feature of this region and seem 
to form as the result of the action of rainfall or melting snow on 
the higher slopes which starts a flow of a type of red volcanic mud 
of singular viscosity. This flow appears to gather with it at first 
small stones and then larger boulders sometimes weighing up to a 
ton or more, the whole mass ploughing a deep scar as it moves. 
The mud then dries, forming an amazingly strong binding material 
that cements the walls of the trough firmly and leaving virtually a 
concrete-lined trench until the next inundation. 

The last few miles of the route that day led up a steepening 
gradient at the head of the Upper Horcones. The haze of physical 
weariness which by now surrounded the travellers was broken 
momentarily, at least for me, when, with some detachment and 
more amusement, I watched my two companions mount our lone 
riding-mule together, fore and aft, to make full use of the available 
transport, and together bite the dust, fortunately with no perma- 
nent ill effects. 

At long last we emerged on the lateral moraine to the E. of the 
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Upper Horcones glacier, where a small level area has become known 
to the various Aconcagua expeditions as the Plaza de Mulas 
(13,875 ft.). It was 9.15 p.m. before we reached this point, 20 
miles from Puente del Inca and an ascent of 5000 ft., not such an 
“easy day” as we had been led to believe, particularly as, for the 
last hour, we had been moving into the teeth of a driving snowstorm 
with the temperature at about 25°F. 

At Plaza de Mulas there was established the elaborate base 
camp of the Link Expedition, then engaged not only in making an 
ascent of Aconcagua by the standard route on the N., but also in 
attempting the lower unclimbed S. summit, and in taking weather 
observations. The expedition consisted of the leader, Juan Link, 
and his wife, Tibor Sekelj, Juan Zechner, Mario Bertrone, Eric 
Grimm and his wife, Alberto Kneidl and Walter Schiller. The 
group, by this time, had been on Aconcagua for three weeks, Sekelj, 
Bertone and Zechner having reached the N. summit on February 
13th from a camp at 19,300 ft. without incident, constituting the 
19th successful ascent to date according to their calculations. The 
summit had also been previously reached on January 13, 1944, by a 
strong Chilean party consisting of Alejandro Fergadiott, Walter 
Bochmann and Juan Harsem in a total of four days from Puente 
del Inca. 

Sekelj, Bertone and Zechner were in residence at the base camp 
upon our arrival. Perceiving that our own tents were uncomfort- 
ably small, they kindly offered us the use of their larger supply 
tent which was gratefully accepted because of the violence of the 
storm. The three men were awaiting the return of the rest of the 
Link party, then at one of their higher camps making an attempt on 
the S. summit. They told us that, in addition to having climbed 
Aconcagua, they had also made a ski ascent of El Catedral, one of 
the first such ascents accomplished in this region. 

The Link Expedition by then had established three advance 
camps on Aconcagua above Plaza de Mulas, the highest being at 
21,000 ft. The one next below, at 19,350 ft., consisted of a pre- 
fabricated plastic hut large enough to accommodate from six to 
eight men and weighing over 400 Ibs. which had been set up at 
great labor and was to be left standing for a year or more to test 
it out. The test was unexpectedly completed about two weeks 
later, however, when the hut was found thoroughly wrecked by 
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storm, although it was intended to be of a semi-permanent nature 
and had been well anchored. 

At the base camp the storm raged intermittently throughout the 
next 48 hours, with high winds, snow and a minimum recorded 
temperature of 10°F. In our comparatively sheltered position, it 
was realized that conditions higher on the peaks must be very much 
worse. We remained in our sleeping bags during most of this 
period, venturing outside only long enough to tighten the tent- 
ropes and to catch an occasional glimpse of the summit cliffs of 
Aconcagua and of El Cuerno through the spindrift. 

Finally, late in the afternoon of the 20th, it was decided to beat a 
retreat, as the storm still showed little signs of abating, while the 
higher mountain slopes were now covered by several feet of fresh 
snow and would not be in condition for two or three days, allowing 
us insufficient time to accomplish much, if any, climbing. Regret- 
fully we abandoned all hope of being able to ascend El Cuerno, 
now looming vaguely through the clouds, and took leave of Plaza 
de Mulas. 

As we descended the Upper Horcones Valley, the weather be- 
gan to relent slightly and, on reaching the junction with the Lower 
Horcones at about 12,000 ft., it was decided to set up a camp from 
where it would be possible to make an approach to the southern 
wall of Aconcagua. 

On the following morning, which fortunately was fine, the 
three of us commenced the ascent of the Lower Horcones Valley. 
One interesting feature noted close to our camp was the existence 
of a considerable body of stagnant glacial ice, buried beneath 
moraine at the junction of the two valleys. It was apparently un- 
connected with its former source of supply, the Lower Horcones 
glacier, which has now retreated several miles to an altitude of 
about 13,000 ft. The permanent snowline in this region now 
generally lies between 16,000 and 17,000 ft., and there has been a 
marked recession of many of the glaciers throughout this area. 

By utilizing a series of abandoned central moraines, an easy 
route was found to the higher reaches of the valley. To the left 
rose the imposing cliffs of Aconcagua’s supporting buttresses, while 
on the right the valley was enclosed by the great stratified wall of 
Almacenes, connected, further along, to the eastern aréte of Acon- 
cagua by a line of steeply inclined strata, forming a serrated crest 
of gendarmes not unlike a picket fence. 
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ICE PENITENTES ALONG LOWER PORTION OF HORCONES GLACIER 
Sharp peak in center background is El Catedral, altitude 19,700 ft. 





TOLOSA, ALTITUDE 18,040 FT. 
As seen from above the Horcones Valley to the E. 
Photos, A. B. Emmons, 3p. 





EL CUERNO FROM 14,000 FT. 


On the lateral. moraine to the E. of the Horcones Glacier 


S. FACE OF ACONCAGUA, ABOUT 9000 FT. IN HEIGHT 


As seen from the Lower Horcones Glacier at an elevation of 14,000 ft. Main Summit is on the 
left, and S. summit rises directly above hanging glaciers 


Photos, A. B. Emmons, 3o. 
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After several hours of climbing, the curving valley opened out 
into a sweeping cirque, exposing to full view the magnificent S. 
face of Aconcagua itself. From where we stood at about 14,000 
ft. to the E. of the Lower Horcones glacier, this tremendous wall 
fell away from the sharp summit ridges in a series of great preci- 
pices and hanging glaciers for some 9000 ft., ranking, possibly, 
even with such great mountain declivities as the S. face of Monte 
Rosa or the S. wall of Mt. McKinley. 

The lower portion of the valley glacier at this point is character- 
ized by an area of ice penitentes formed, apparently, more by dif- 
ferential melting than by the fracturing of the ice into seracs. 
Other fine examples of these penitentes are found at the terminus 
of the Upper Horcones glacier to the W. of Aconcagua. 

The rock walls to the S. of the Lower Horcones Valley demon- 
strated an interesting combination of undisturbed sedimentary beds 
of considerable thickness, coupled with the occurrence of marked 
unconformities and the much-distorted strata resulting from a 
great degree of anticlinal folding, all in conjunction with evidence 
of marked volcanic action. In fact it might be said that the entire 
region surrounding Aconcagua presents a beautiful geologic pot- 
pourri, constituting either a geologist’s nightmare or paradise, de- 
pending upon the individual point of view. The mass of Acon- 
cagua, itself, appears at least from a short distance away, to be com- 
posed of hortizontally bedded sedimentary rocks, showing little 
evidence of deformation, although authorities disagree on this 
point, some claiming that the mountain is essentially of volcanic 
origin.’ 

After feasting our eyes on these magnificent surroundings for 
several hours, the peaks became obscured in gathering clouds, and 
we returned to camp late in the afternoon. The 22nd was again 
clear and, to take advantage of this fact, we ascended the W. ridge 
of Almacenes to about 13,500 ft., from where fine views were ob- 
tained of the peaks to the N., W. and S. of the main Horcones 
watershed. As always, we were thrilled at the sight of the silver 
pinpoint of the Panagra plane and the echoes set up by the beat of 
its motors as, on its appointed rounds, it swept high above the 
peaks and snows which hemmed us in. 

The mules arrived by appointment about noon on February 





2 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, vol. i, p. 128. 
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23rd, and with regret we turned our backs on the jagged peaks 
and gleaming snows of this magnificant range, with many a back- 
over-the-shoulder look. We were beginning to feel really in trim, 
and the untimely return to civilized life at the end of so short an 
acquaintance with the high Andes came hard indeed. Before 
reaching Puente del Inca, we officially ended our expedition, as all 
good expeditions should end, by a dip in the icy waters of a moun- 
tain lake, in this case, the Lago de Horcones. 

The general region roundabout Aconcagua is a rewarding one 
for the mountaineer, even aside from the main peak itself. The 
open valleys give ready access to most of the peaks which often 
present an agreeable combination of rock and snow, the principal 
difficulty being the frequent fords across swift-flowing streams 
which sometimes can constitute a serious obstacle to an unmounted 
party. The standard routes on most of the peaks do not present a 
high order of technical difficulty, although new routes can be found 
on almost any of these mountains which will satisfy the yearnings 
of even the most ardent “expert.” The best season for climbing is 
considered to be during the months of January and February, al- 
though, as in our case, sudden severe storms at any time may sweep 
in from the Pacific against which one must be constantly on guard, 
particularly at high altitudes. 

Among the many fine peaks which are to be found in this area 
both on the Argentine and Chilean sides of the Andes may be listed 
Tupungato (22,300 ft.), Mercedario (22,210 ft.) and Juncal (ca. 
20,000 ft.), in addition to those mentioned previously in this article. 
Winter skiing in this part of the Andes is also excellent, the 
Chileans, particularly, having developed some fine ski facilities. 
The high-altitude skiing possibilities have not been fully explored, 
however, and should be well worth more attention. 

A short description of the fate of the Link Expedition may here 
prove of interest. On his return to our Lower Horcones camp, 
our baquiano informed us that tragedy had apparently overtaken 
the Link party. On February 20th, the day on which we left their 
base camp and the fourth day of the storm, Sekelj, accompanied by 
Pasten, a baquiano who had climbed Aconcagua the previous year, 
started for the higher camps to try to establish contact with Link 
and to find out how his summit party had weathered the storm. 
The two men reached the plastic hut at the second advance camp 
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where they met Grimm and his wife descending (the latter was 
suffering slightly from frost bite) and accompanied them to Plaza 
de Mulas. The Grimms had left the summit party at 5.00 p.m. on 
the afternoon of the 17th in a gathering storm at an elevation of 
about 22,000 ft., still heading for the southern summit, and had re- 
turned to the highest camp at 21,000 ft., where they remained for 
two days of storm. 

Knowing that the higher camps by now were stocked with 
food for only two or three days more, Sekelj and Bertone (Zechner 
had a frostbitten foot) made a second strong bid to find the summit 
party on the 21st. Although snow conditions were very adverse, 
they managed to push on through all the camps without finding a 
trace until, at the site of the highest one (21,000 ft.), they now dis- 
covered that the tent and equipment had either been removed or 
had blown away. No sign of Link or his companions apparently 
could be discerned anywhere above and the search party returned 
to base camp after having ascended some 6000 ft. in heavy snow in 
about twelve hours. 

Further rescue efforts were temporarily abandoned and the base 
camp was evacuated. Upon our return to Puente del Inca, on the 
23rd, we learned that details of the tragedy from the surviving 
members of the expedition, who by now had given up hope for 
Link and his wife and their two companions, Kneidl and Schiller. 
A later attempt to find the summit party was made by Grimm ac- 
companied by several baquianos but without success as they again 
were hampered by bad weather. 

Following our return to Montevideo, we learned, some ten days 
later, that Sergeant Cafaro, with two other Argentine climbers, 
had organized a search party from Mendoza. On February 29th 
they discovered the frozen body of Schiller, the 65-year-old geolo- 
gist, lying partially clad outside his sleeping-bag in the wreckage 
of a tent at an altitude of 22,300 ft. which apparently he had 
pitched. No trace of the other three members of the party could 
be discovered, and further search had to be abandoned because of 
the onset of more stormy weather. Many of the circumstances 
surrounding the deaths of Schiller and of his companions still 
appear to lack adequate explanation. 





Climbing in the Bolivian Andes, 1939 


JosePH P. PREM 


First Ascent of the Cerro de Santa Vela Cruz, ca. 5600 m. (18,372 ft.) 


ee little Santa Vela Cruz Group lies directly S. of the Quimza 
Cruz Range, being separated from the same by the Tres Cruces 
Pass, ca. 4600 m. (15,091 ft.). Its length is about 20 km. (12.4 
miles), between Huafiacota at the N. and Ichoco to the S. It cul- 
minates in two magnificent snow peaks, the Cerro de Santa Vela 
Cruz about 5600 m. (18,372 ft.) and the Fortuna Peak directly N. 
of the former and only a little lower. The other peaks of the group 
are of no interest from a climber’s point of view. The Santa Vela 
Cruz is the southernmost glaciated group of the Bolivian Eastern 
Cordillera, its glaciers being situated chiefly on the S. and W. sides.” 
Geologically the Santa Vela Cruz Group is made up of slates of 
Silurian-Devonian age which have been intruded and hardened by 
little stocks and dykes of Tertiary granitic rock. The first man to 
make known the Santa Vela Cruz and Quimza Cruz Ranges to the 
mountaineering world was Henry Hoek, who visited these moun- 
tains at the beginning of this century, without, however, climbing 
any major peak. 

During the last days of June, 1939, when the weather had be- 
come favorable for climbing in the high mountains, I took a truck 
at Oruro, 3700 m. (12,139 ft.), on the Bolivian “Altiplane,” at that 
time my headquarters, and drove in about six hours over the level 
pampa and the rolling S.W. foreland of the Cordillera to the Tres 
Cruces Pass and the little village of Huafiacota, a few hundred 
meters below and to the N.E. of the pass. Being entirely out of. 
training, having just come up from the Peruvian jungle, I thought 
it wise to spend a few days in reconnoitring the approaches to the 
main peaks of the Santa Vela Cruz. 

The morning of June 30th broke fine, so I set out for the higher 
peak—the Santa Vela Cruz proper—at about 8 o‘clock. First I 
rode up a little mule trail of the true left slopes of the short Huafia- 
cota Valley that leads up S.E. and terminates in a steep rock wall. 





1 The altitude and glaciation of the Santa Vela Cruz are not given in the 
Am. Geogr. Society’s map of Latin America, La Paz sheet, to which reference 
is made here, at least not in the edition at hand. For an earlier contribution 
by the writer, see A. A.J. iv, 29 
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After a short time I reached the lovely little lake “Huariananta.” 
Sending my Indian companion back with the mule, I proceeded on 
a miner’s trail above the mentioned rock wall to a small dry lagoon. 
Over the fresh ground—and terminal moraines of the retreating 
Santa Vela Cruz Glacier, later over the glacier itself or along its 
S. bank, I made my way up to the Abra (notch) de Santa Vela 
Cruz,’ between the two main peaks. It was nasty going along the 
bank of the glacier as the ice continued below the scree and was 
hidden by it. From the abra there is a grand view of the N. face 
of Fortuna Peak breaking down in sheer icefalls, and a fine glimpse 
to the E. where the eye roves down the glacier and over ridge after 
ridge of black peaks, the Bolivian pre-Cordilleras. 

The route from here to the summit is clearly indicated by the 
N.N.W. ridge, which is snow free on its eastern side, but heavily 
covered with névé on its western flank. After easy going at first 
over the broad ridge, this became later a labyrinth of rock points, 
so I descended E. to a wide scree-covered gully which soon led me 
back into a broad deep notch in the ridge. The vertical cliff beyond, 
breaking down into the notch and which would be difficult for a solo 
climber, I turned by traversing on the W. side to a narrow gully, 
ascending this to the crest-line again. Proceeding over the ridge 
or a little below its E. side to a deeply cut, narrow notch, I descended 
to the W. and reached the notch through a crack. Thence, with 
very exposed climbing, I gained the pre-summit, traversing on its 
eastern flank to the saddle between it and the main peak. The ridge 
extending from this point forms the division between black and 
white—rock and névé. Taking chiefly to the rotten rock, as I had 
left my ice-axe lower down, I soon stood on the summit. The 
weather was fine, only a little windy, and the view had become more 
and more sublime; especially the sight of nearby Fortuna Peak and 
the icy Quimza Cruz Range, which seemed an endless sea of peaks. 
To the E. appeared deep gorges and black, jagged crests. The as- 
cent from Huafiacota, about 1200 m. (3937 ft.), had taken some 
five hours. 

After a quarter of an hour of the usual summit work, such as 
building a little cairn to contain a tin with my card, some photo- 
graphing and a little surveying, I started down again, introducing 
slight variations in the route. Toward evening I was back at 





? This is not identical with the one of the same name on the Am. Geogr. 
Society’s map. 
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Huajiacota, tired but happy. Next day a truck brought me back to 
Oruro. 


Three First Ascents in the Quimza Cruz Range 


At the beginning of September I received a wire from Mr. W. 
Kuehm, who had just arrived from Ecuador, inviting me to climb 
in the Cordilleras. I proposed Quimza Cruz,’ as this was the snow 
range nearest to Oruro. Setting out from this town on September 
9th, we arrived in the afternoon at the village of Caxata at the foot 
of Tres Cruces Pass. The rest of the day we had abundant time 
to behold from the nearby hills the magnificent glacial range, with 
Jachakunukollo and the black pyramid of Leon Jihuafia as the most 
conspicuous peaks. The next morning saw us at the tin mine of 
Monte Blanco, ca. 4800 m. (15,748 ft.), heartily welcomed by Sr. 
Cesar Grillo, a well-known mining industrialist. 

Cerro San Juan or Cerro Altarani, ca. 5750 m. (18,865 ft.). 
This peak sends out a ridge in a S.W. direction to Cerra Mamani, 
ca. 5570 m. (18,274 ft.), whence it turns N.W. to the “Solucion,” 
ca. 5350 m. (17,552 ft.) ; from thence it bends to the S.W. again and 
terminates finally in the Cerro de San Luis, the peak just above the 
mining camp. In both San Luis and Solucion are extensive mine 
workings. 

Starting September 11th from the main camp we rode up to the 
high camp, and passing the little glacial lake of San Luis, arrived at 
a cancha (a platform for sorting ore). On foot we ascended over 
a slope of loose scree to the saddle N.E. of San Luis Peak and pro- 
ceeding in this direction over the ridge, which was all covered with 
thin slabs of shale, we soon stood on the summit of Solucion. The 
descent to the notch between this peak and Cerro Mamani afforded 
no difficulties, but soon afterwards we roped up and put on cram- 
pons, climbing the latter peak over its N.W. ridge. After a short 
descent into another notch we stood at the foot of the short but 
sharp S.W. ridge of San Juan and it was not long before we shook 
hands on the first new summit we had climbed together. I had led 
as far as Cerro Mamani, thenceforth Kuehm, and I again. For- 
tunately the hail and fog in which we had been enshrouded from 
Cerro Mamani gave way to fine weather, so we had a grand view 
of the near surroundings. There is a striking difference between 
the snow-clad S.W. and the N.E. sides of Quimza Cruz, the latter 





3 Quimza in Aymara means three. 














SAJAMA FROM NEAR COSAPA 


SAJAMA FROM THE S. (1927) 


Photos, J. P. Prem 
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slope being made up of black vertical cliffs. Most lovely are the 
various glacial lakes low down, especially Lake Altarani. Out- 
standing among the peaks are Cerro Aguilar, climbed in 1912 by 
Theodor Herzog, and Jachakunukollo, the monarch of the range. 
After depositing a tin with our cards on the snow-free N.W. 
shoulder, we started down the N.W. ridge until close to the saddle 
between San Juan and the “Tres Marias,”* as the miners call the 
three peaks following to the N.W. Over a-very steep slope of hard 
snow, that required step-cutting, we reached the névé of the Hualla- 
tani Glacier. Keeping to the edge of the same we gained its true 
left bank, and over smooth rock pitches and later over moraine- 
covered ground, reached the shore of Lake Huallatani. After a 
fruitless trial to get along on its E. shore, we found at last a little 
trail on its W. side, which soon brought us back to the mine and Sr. 
Grillo’s hospitality. 

Huaynakunukollo, or Peak Grillo, ca. 5800 m. (19,029 ft.). On 
September 12th we visited a friend at his little tin mine near Monte 
Blanco. Next day we set out for Huaynakunukollo.* This is the 
middle peak of the “Tres Marias,” and was hitherto unnamed. So 
I baptised it the “Little Snow Mountain” to contrast with Jacha- 
kunukollo,® the “Big Snow Mountain,” Kuehm afterwards pro- 
posing the name Peak Grillo. 

Right at the start my mule fell with me, on the frozen ground 
below the concentrating plant, resulting in a bruised knee and torn 
trousers. We started anew, first mounted, later on foot, following 
the trail of the W. shore of Lake Huallatani up to the rows of fresh 
moraines left by the retreating Huallatani Glacier, which occupies 
the whole space between Huaynakunukollo and San Juan. We 
proceeded laboriously over the crest of its right lateral moraine, then 
in the moraine valley itself. Later we took to the slopes on our left 
that extend downward from the ridge dividing the Monte Blanco 
and the Chejiiacota Valleys. Over snowfields, rocks and scree- 
slopes we gained the crest line and followed it to the deepest notch, 
5400 m. (17,716 ft.), where the S.W. ridge of Huaynakunukollo 
begins. Deep below to our left lay the emerald Chejfiacota (Green 
Lake), while to our right, looming through the mist, were the wild 





* The first of these is the “Trapezoid Mtn.,” so called for its form resem- 
ed : huge snow trapezoid, the second Huaynakunokollo, the third Jachaku- 
nukollo. 

5In Aymara, Huayna means little, kunu snow, kollo mountain. 

6In Aymara, Jacha means big. 
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icefalls that break down from Huaynakunukollo to the Chejfiacota 
Glacier. Over the S.W. ridge we ascended to the highest exposed 
rocks, where we roped up, having put on crampons before. Then 
followed a steep pitch of névé and soon afterwards a sharp, exposed 
crest of almost icy crust. The last part of the ridge was less ex- 
posed, but to the right big séracs were menacing. In two and a half 
hours from the notch we made the summit. All the way up Kuehm 
had the lead, as my knee was still aching badly. As on the ascent 
we were enshrouded with fog on the summit for most of the time, 
but at intervals had fine glimpses of Chejfiacota and the wild -tack 
cliffs breaking down to the N.E. We photographed a little, de- 
posited our cards in a rock below the summit, then started the de- 
scent. Soon we ‘were down at the highest rock exposure, thence 
descending in deep new snow mostly on the edge and partly in the 
morainal valley of the Huallatani Glacier, to the moraine-covered 
foreland and the little trail leading to Monte Blanco. On the last 
part of the trail a mozo (servant boy) waited for us with mules, 
which Sr. Grillo had sent to meet us. 

For the following days we accepted a special invitation of Sr. 
Grillo to see a friend of his who owns a farm below Araca, on the 
N.W. end of Quimza Cruz. After the snow, ice and fog of the last 
days, the green of the meadows and the blossoms of the peach trees 
were doubly welcome. It is one and not the least of the charms of 
Quimza Cruz that within a few hours one can go from the Arctic to 
the Tropics. The spot was the Teneria farm, with a famous view 
of Mt. Illimani, which rises a full 5000 m. (16,500 ft.), from the 
bottom of the gorge of the La Paz River to its summit. At the be- 
ginning of the century Teneria had been visited by Henry Hoek and 
his companions, and later by Th. Herzog, all of whom have spread 
Teneria’s fame as affording one of the grandest mountain views of 
the world. 

On September 17th Sr. Grillo returned to Monte Blanco, while 
Kuehm and I went up to the Chejfiacota mine, 4750 m. (15,584 ft.). 
Here we were guests of Sr. Perdé, the manager and brother of the 
owner of the mine, who treated us with extraordinary hospitality. 
On the same afternoon we made a short trip with him to the snout 
of the Chejfiacota Glacier. 

Jachakunukollo, 5950 m. (19,521 ft.). On September 18th we 
started for this peak, the “big snow mountain,” of the Aymara In- 
dians, highest elevation of the Quimza Cruz Cordillera. Together 
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with Gigante Grande it dominates the icy background of the Chej- 
fiacota. Jachakunukollo was climbed in 1912 by Herzog and C. 
Seelig as far as the shoulder of the summit ridge, by way of the 
same route as ours, #.¢. over the S.W. ridge. The summit itself is 
about 20 m. (65 ft.) higher and approximately 70 m. (230 ft.) dis- 
tant. In the same year these climbers also ascended Cerro Ima- 
culado, 5800 m. (19,029 ft.), and Herzog alone Cerro Carnaval, the 
S.W. summit of Cerro Aguilar. Herzog also made the first map 
of Quimza Cruz. ~ 

Leaving the mine at 7.15 a.M. we were soon at the snout of the 
N. branch of the Chejfiacota Glacier, 4900 m. (16,076 ft.). Ad- 
vancing first over the left orographic moraine, we later took when 
it ended to the rocks that form the left bank of the glacier. After 
surmounting three steep pitches partly covered with ice, we gained 
the medial moraine between the N. and S. branches of the glacier 
and ascended to the foot of the S.W. ridge, 5100 m. (16,732 ft.). 
The view had opened while we were ascending and before us lay the 
wide flat névé basin of the Chejfiacota Glacier, with Gigante Grande 
in the background, while in the distance beyond the deep and fantas- 
tically eroded gorge of the Luribay River and the dull brown Alti- 
plano loomed the snow-covered volcanoes of the Western Cordillera 
—Mt. Sajama and the Payachatas. Putting on crampons we ad- 
vanced, a little below and northwestward of the crest line, to a 
small platform, where we rested a bit and roped up. The follow- 
ing stretch of the ridge is cut by four oblique, narrow depressions, 
probably snow-filled crevasses, which from a distance look like 
notches made with an axe, and offer welcome resting places on the 
otherwise very steep ridge. We passed over them, and keeping 
always a little to the left of the crest, came to a big crevasse entirely 
filled with snow just below the shoulder. This we crossed to the 
right, gaining the steep S.E. side of the summit ridge, and in deep 
soft snow ascended to the shoulder. Thence a sharp, exposed ridge 
leads to the summit, the drop on either side being several thousand 
feet. We walked partly on the ridge itself and partly southeastward 
below it, as the cornices were overhanging to the N.W. _ For belay- 
ing we occupied a position astride the ridge. At 1.45 we stood on 
the summit, I having had the lead all the way up. During the whole 
day a strong, chilly west wind was blowing constantly, which, how- 
ever, threw back the clouds rising from the eastern woodlands. 

The view from this highest point of Quimza Cruz is over- 
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whelming. The eye roves over a sea of snowy peaks from Santa 
Vela Cruz in the S. to Illimani in the N., while on the western 
horizon Sajama and the Payachatas stretch their heads into the blue 
sky. Deep below us lay Chejfiacota on one side and the tin mine 
Bajaderia on the other. 

On a rock below the summit to the E. we rested and here we 
also deposited our cards. After an hour we started down again the 
same way and arrived at the mine at 5.30. Here they had watched 
our ascent with the telescope of a theodolite, and we were heartily 
congratulated on our success. According to Sr. Perd’s desire, we 
drew up a document on our ascent of Jachakunukollo, which he 
kept in the mine office. 

Next day we looked about in the mine. On September 20th 
we went back to Oruro in Sr. Grillo’s car. 


To the Top of Bolivia, Mt. Sajama, 6530 m. (21,423 ft.). 


Which is the highest peak of Bolivia? If you put this question 
to a Bolivian he will probably say Mt. Illampu. A few might name 
Illimani, but no one is likely to think of Sajama. The reason is 


that the latter is an out-of-the-way mountain, far from the bigger 
cities and therefore unknown to the average Bolivian. What one 
finds in the schoolbooks and almanacs about the altitude of Bolivian 
mountains is pure fancy. Thus, in one recent almanac, Mt. Muru- 
rata’ is mentioned as the highest peak in Bolivia and is given an al- 
titude of 6700 m. (21,982 ft.), while in another Mt. Illampu figures 
with 7695 m. (25,345 ft.). The actual altitudes of the three highest 
Bolivian peaks are: Sajama, 6530 m. (21,982 ft.), measured with 
an exact aneroid by Kuehm and myself on the occasion of our as- 
cent ; Illimani S. peak, 6500 m. (21,325 ft.), according to best au- 
thorities and verified by Kuehm when he ascended this peak; An- 
cohuma,* 6420 m. (21,063 ft.),-according to Troll and Hein, who 
made the first map of the N. part of the Cordillera Real. 

Mt. Sajama has been my hobby ever since I made my first at- 
tempt on it in 1927, In the month of June, the coldest of the year, 
I had then reached the village of Sajama in six days from Oruro, 
five of them on mule back, over the dreary, dead Altiplano, under a 
cold sun and swept by an icy gale constantly blowing from the W. 





7In reality 5900 m. (19,357 ft.). 
8 Often falsely called Illampu, which is a lower peak. 
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SAJAMA FROM THE E. 
From above the Camp 


SAJAMA 


Looking down from the notch in the S.E. ridge. 


Photos, J. P. Prem 





SAJAMA 
View from the notch in the S.E. ridge of the S. face and S.W. ridge. 


AT THE TOP OF MT. SAJAMA 
The peak at the right below is Anayacsi. 


Photos, J. P. Prem 
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After establishing a camp at 5000 m. (16,404 ft.), on the W. side 
of the mountain, I climbed alone on the N.W. ridge to the point, 
approximately 6200 m. (20,341 ft.), from where it stretches hori- 
zontally to the summit cupola (June 20th, 1927). The second at- 
tempt I made in 1931 with W. Stricker on February 19th over the 
N. side. We attained a point about 250 m. (820 ft.) below the 
summit, from which we were driven back by a terrific thunder- 
storm. We had reached Sajama village from.Charafia, the frontier 
station between Chile and Bolivia, and had started from a camp 
about 5000 m. (16,404 ft.) on the N.W. side of the mountain. The 
third serious attempt I made with P. Ghiglione on August 26th, 
1939, again over the N.W. ridge, and after having established a base 
camp at 5000 m. and a second one at 5350 m. (17,552 ft.), we 
climbed the whole N.W. ridge until it loses itself in the summit 
cupola, and the latter to about 100 or 150 m. (500 or 500 ft.) below 
the summit. On account of the very bad snow conditions—new 
snow, deep over nieve penitente—and a heavy storm, we turned 
back. This time we had reached Sajama village by way of the new 
auto road from Charafia, now the best and quickest approach. 
After our return from Quimza Cruz, Kuehm had gone ahead to 
the copper mine Yauricoya, near Turco to the W. of Oruro. I 
arrived on September 27th from Eucaliptus, after a trip in a truck 
that lasted two days owing to bad roads. The first day, after cross- 
ing the Desaguadero River in a ferryboat, we had advanced over 
the top level pampa to the village of Chuquichambi at the foot of the 
sandstone ranges and, after ascending a long cuesta (declivity) that 
afforded a grand sight of the Quimza Cruz peaks, had reached a few 
miserable Indian huts called Palca, where we spent a bad night. 
The whole sandstone region has an abundant flora of cacti, and 
plenty of “tela,” which serves as fuel. The second day, over rolling 
country and passing the village of Chequecota, I arrived at Yauri- 
coya where I was welcomed by the owner, Mr. Biggemann, and 
his family. Kuehm was impatient, as he had been waiting for five 
days, so we hurried and next day drove to the village of Turco in 
Biggemann’s car. In order to reach Cosapa, from where we had 
planned to make the ascent, we had to traverse the Cordillera de 
Turco on muleback. The first day (September 29th) we got as far 
as Choquelamayu, a small Indian hamlet. The next day rewarded 
us with fine views of Mt. Sajama, which had remained invisible 
since before Yauricoya, and glorious rides through some quefiua 
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forests. But a terrific sandstorm raged all afternoon, so that we 
arrived half frozen and with aching eyes at Antakollo at the western 
end of the Cordillera de Turco. October lst was fine and we had 
only a short ride over the pasture-covered pampa to Cosapa, arriv- 
ing there at noon. Owing to friends I had made there on previous 
travels, we were well received and lodged. 

On the following morning we were able to start for camp: 
Kuehm, I and an Indian in charge of the pack animals. Over level 
pampa and a gently rising tola heath we headed for Huaillas, a ham- 
let at the E. foot of Sajama. A swampy place on the following 
slope was difficult to cross, as our animals sank in and shied ; later 
we ascended a valley with quefiua trees.? Originally we had planned 
to cross the mighty ridge coming down from the summit to the base 
in a true easterly direction, and to continue to the N. side of the 
mountain, but after short deliberation decided to tackle the moun- 
tain from the deep notch in the S.E. ridge. We therefore traversed 
along the E. ridge to another valley and ascended over scree slopes 
to a terrace strewn with huge boulders of lava. There we pitched 
the tent, ca. 4900 m. (16,076 ft.), as neither our Indian nor the 
animals could be induced to go any higher. It was not an ideal 
campsite, water far away and snow too high to collect before night- 
fall. The Indian was afraid and couldn’t go down fast enough 
with the animals to a pasture ground below. It was sensibly cold, 
and Mt. Sajama cast its cone-shaped shadow over the pampa. On 
October 3rd we started up the mountain, winding through the lava 
blocks and later ascending over moraines to a pentitentes field. As 
Kuehm complained of indigestion we turned back to camp, taking 
a load of ice with us and spending the rest of the day cooking and 
resting. All day long a furious west wind was blowing the loose 
snow on the summit ridge in large streamers far into the air—a bad 
omen for the coming day. 

We were off on October 4th at 8 a.m. and soon reached the 
little penitentes field of the preceding day. Ascending first over 
moraines we later traversed to the left, over penitentes and ice buried 
under scree, to the slopes that stretch down from the big notch in 
the S.E. ridge. In the latter, ca. 5800 m. (19,029 ft.), I was struck 





® The quefiua forest on Mt. Sajama is the most magnificent in Bolivia. 
Some time ago it was in danger of being completely destroyed by charcoal 
burners, who had obtained concessions from the government. Owing to the 
intervention of sensible and nature-loving men the concession was annulled 
and the forest saved. 
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by the full force of the penetrating west wind, from which I had 
been hitherto protected. Here there was a fine glimpse of the 
heavily glaciated S. face of Sajama, bounded by the S.E. and S.W. 
ridges, the latter terminating in a characteristic rock needle. Kuehm 
had ascended directly to a gendarme N.W. of the notch, where we 
stayed until noon. With rope and crampons we traversed onto the 
S. face above the uppermost horizontal crevasse, our fingers losing 
all sensation in the mad wind. Later we were more protected 
against the storm. We continued close to a slope of bare ice, be- 
fore which we climbed straight upwards over névé until beneath 
the mighty icefall crowning the S. face. Below this we traversed 
again to the left, over slopes strewn with lumps of ice that had 
fallen from above, until we found a passage up which we climbed 
to another but much smaller icefall. Turning to the left once more 
we finally emerged on the broad, gently sloping S.W. ridge, ca. 6200 
m. (20,341 ft.). Here we were struck by a veritable hurricane, but 
not a single cloud was in the sky. It was a day of absolute pre- 
dominance of the west wind, and one on which I never expected 
to climb Bolivia’s highest mountain. All over the pampa sand- 
storms were raging, and the sky had taken on a dark blue, almost 
blackish color. It was a strange experience we had on this high 
snow mountain rising from almost desert environs. Deep below 
at the W. glittered the big Laguna de Chungara and another smaller 
one. On the ridge we met with all kinds of snow—powder snow, 
snow with breakable crust, névé, nieve penitente and ice. After 
some time we surmounted a hump and shortly afterward stepped 
out on the summit plateau—the great Sajama, the top of Bolivia 
had fallen. 

The existence of this plateau was quite a surprise to me, as from 
every side from which I had seen the mountain its summit has the 
form of a cupola or a sharp point ; so much so that I did not at once 
realize that we were on top. On the plateau, which probably rep- 
resents the snow-filled crater of the volcdno, we saw fine patterns 
of sastrugi. 

Owing to the crazy wind—in the few seconds I was without 
mittens for taking snapshots, I suffered frostbite on my fingers that 
lasted three weeks—we stayed only ten minutes, then hurried down 
again. On the descent we missed the spot where we came out on 
the S.W. ridge, so we traversed back into the S. face at a somewhat 
lower place, then descended straight down to the W. of the pitch 
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of bare ice (to the E. of which we had ascended), and finally made 
our way between the two uppermost horizontal crevasses in the 
névé, slightly ascending, out to the notch in the S.E. ridge. Here 
we took off the rope that had united us for seven hours and, since 
the snow had been sand-like all the time, our boots were not wet in 
the slightest. 

It began to darken and it was decided that I should go ahead 
and try to find our tent. It was completely obscure when I arrived 
in the vicinity of camp and I failed to find the tent in the maze of 
lava blocks. Fortunately I met with enough dry quefiua wood to 
start a big fire that lasted all night. After a while Kuehm showed 
up, and I shall never forget the night we spent around our fire, talk- 
ing over all the details of the eventful day, chewing lumps of ice 
and happy beyond all desire. 

Towards noon the next day our Indian with the animals came 
up and we returned to Cosapa. On October 6th Kuehm and I 
said farewell, he riding to Charafia where he took the train to La 
Paz, while I in a three days’ ride went back to Yauricoya by way 
of Antincurahuara and Turco. I couldn’t then know that this was 
to be our last handshake—after a year and some months Kuehm 


found an icy grave on the N. peak of Illimani. On October 9th a 
truck brought me back to Oruro. 





The High Adventure of Mr. Randall 


J. Monroe THORINGTON 


— clings to unconventional episodes in human lives, 
none more so than to the motives which drive certain men, 
otherwise orderly, to forsake creature comfort on sudden impulse 
and disappear in quest of adventure to which hitherto they have 
been strangers. Such souls now and again flit across the more 
sober existences of their neighbors, vanish and leave nothing ex- 
cept, perhaps, a house with drawn blinds, weeds in a dooryard, a 
few yellowed news-clippings and half-remembered queries as to 
“Why ?” 

The Atlantic cable has not always brought messages of good 
cheer. In Quincy, Massachusetts, there stood until recently a house 
which, three quarters of a century ago, echoed to a now forgotten 
tragedy. On that day in the autumn of 1870, when word came to 
Mrs. Randall that her husband had lost his life on Mont Blanc,* 
she went upstairs and stayed alone until evening, and never allowed 
his name to be mentioned again in her presence. 

John Chace Randall was born in Newburyport in 1820, moving 
to Quincy in 1849. He had never been a wanderer, so it was a 
strange ending for one who had been the staid treasurer of the sav- 
ings bank and the father of seven children. Yet he had read moun- 
taineering books until his memory was full of Alpine anecdotes, 
none of which arose from his own experience, and all the knowledge 
of glaciers one could gain without ever having walked on one. 
Mont Blanc became a dazzling, enticing image in his brain, and at 
the age of fifty, when he could arrange his affairs, he took leave of 
his family and sailed across the Atlantic to feast his eyes on the 
great white mountain. 

On August 26th, 1870, two British members of the Alpine Club, 
John Stogdon and James Marshall, came down to Chamonix after 
a narrow escape in storm. As they sat down to a late dinner, a 
servant brought a card, on which was pencilled: “John Randall, of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, requests permission to introduce himself.” 





* Most of this material came to light after and as a result of the publication 
of Early American Ascents in the Alps (American Alpine Club, 1943). J.M.T. 
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As Stogdon stated later :* “On the night of our return, an American 
gentleman asked me to let him come into our sitting-room and talk 
over Mont Blanc. The consequence was that I did not get to bed 
till two. I found in Mr. Randall, in spite of his fifty years, the 
most intense mountain enthusiast I ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing—fed, too, before this year, not on the mountains themselves, 
but on books.* To see, not necessarily to climb Mont Blanc had 
been the dream of his life, and he had come over at last to fulfill it.” 

But Mr. Randall was not deterred by their story of hardship, and 
the next thing the Englishmen heard was that he, along with ten 
others, perished close to the top of the mountain early in the fol- 


lowing month. 

It is quite evident that, if it was not Randall’s original intention 
to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc, his walks in the valley aroused 
his ambition to ever higher goals, from the usual tourist belvederes 
to the Grands Mulets, and finally to the summit itself. This is 
clearly shown in his diary, from which the following entries are 


taken: 


Monday, Aug. 22. (Geneva, Hotel Garni de la Poste.) 
Pleasant and forever memorable in giving me the first view of 
Mont Blanc, not especially clear but tolerably well defined. 

Aug. 23. Spent the day in strolling about and making pur- 
chases—shoes, knapsack, strap, flask, etc. 

Aug. 24. This morning, it being particularly clear, I had a 
fine view of Mt. Blanc—the sun shining fully upon it, I could 
see the shadow cast from some bank above the Grand Plateau. 
Secured a seat in the morning’s diligence for Chamounix, did 
some errands and went to bed at eleven. 

Aug. 25. A remarkably beautiful day. Left Geneva in the 
diligence, with two drivers and six horses at quarter past seven, 
Mr. Julius Dressel and myself outside (with one inside to 
Bonneville) being the only freight. Passed over a fine road 
in sight of the Grand and Little Saléve, Mole, Brezon, and 
reached Bonneville at just ten, where we stopped to change 
horses. The square was full of soldiers and we passed many 
more coming into town. I saw the first and very strongly 
marked case of Goitre in a woman and cretinism in a man. The 





14.J.5,192. It should be added that, while Stogdon and Marshall, made 
their ascent by the Bosses route, first used in 1859, this was still an innovation 
to most of the Chamonix guides, who clung to the Corridor route. It was 
by the latter that Randall and Bean ascended, and on which the accident oc- 
curred in the descent. 

2 Randall’s copy of Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc is still in exist- 
ence, as well as his Baxter prints of MacGregor’s ascent. 
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scenery which was fine all the way from Geneva had been grad- 
ually growing grander, though as yet we had seen no snow— 
till, on turning and entering Sallanches, at just noon, the vast 
snowy range of Mt. Blanc, its virgin whiteness illuminated by a 
clear sunlight against a background of intense blueness, instan- 
taneously burst upon her vision like a grand revelation from 
Heaven. It was impressively grand—never shall I forget the 
supreme extasy of that moment. For some miles we had the 
Aiguilles of Chamounix with the Dome du Gouté and Mt. Blanc 
towering up in serene majesty in our very faces. At one we 
reached the Baths of St. Gervais, where we dined and ex- 
changed our diligence for a single two-horse team. Left St. G. 
at half past one and drove slowly along through magnificent 
scenery towards the village of Chamounix, which we reached 
at four p.m. and alighted at the Hotel des Alpes. I at once se- 
lected a double-bedded room overlooking the Glaciers des Bos- 
sons, etc., deposited our luggage and, the weather being fine, 
started at half past four for a turn. Strolled through the vil- 
lage, onto and across the des Bossons, to the Cascade de Peler- 
ins, from which we saw a beautiful sunset, and back to the hotel 
at half past eight—dined—to our room, where I read aloud 
Coleridge’s Hymn, Excelsior, etc., and to bed at eleven. 

Aug. 26. I looked out at three or four A.M. and saw the 
Gl. des Bois and Mt. Blanc standing out white and ghastly in 
the darkness. The stars were shining sharp and clear. To bed 
again. Rose at quarter past five and breakfasted. Started at 
half past six precisely from the hotel, with Mr. Dressel and 
walked up to the Flégére, which we reached at ten. We staid 
on the summit two hours. A very cold wind was blowing and 
as I was somewhat heated I spent some time in looking over the 
visitors’ book, which was very wise, silly and amusing. You 
have a very fine view of the whole Mt. Blanc range from here, 
more especially of the Mer de Glace. We descended to the 
valley about half past two, then went to the ice grotto—to 
the source of the Arveiron—from thence with guide through 
the Mauvais Pas, across the Mer de Glace to the Montanvert. 
Here the clouds which had been gathering since noon grew quite 
thick, and began to discharge moisture. We here discharged 
the guide and started to go down about six. Having on a new 
pair of shoes, which hurt very much, my progress down was 
necessarily slow. About seven it grew perfectly dark and began 
to rain. My friend hurried on and left me alone. As I could 
not see the path, I had to feel literally every step I took, with an 
alpenstock in each hand, so that instead of getting down in an 
hour or an hour and a half, I was something more than three 
and did not reach the hotel till after nine, having been on my 
feet fifteen hours. With a glass from the Flégére had seen a 
party of five [Stogdon and Marshall’s expedition] slowly crawl- 
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ing up above the Grand Plateau about nine o’clock, who were 
soon hidden by clouds. Coming down I heard the guns from 
the hotel announcing that they had reached the summit and re- 
turned in safety. I dined with them and had an account of their 
ascent. They were enveloped in mist and cloud on the summit. 
It was fearfully cold, they could see nothing, did not stop a mo- 
ment, were in doubt and fear as to the path of return, but finally 
succeeded in descending safely. 

Aug. 27. Rose at half past six. Left the hotel at half past 
nine A.M. alone for the Brévent. Was told it was four hours, 
Baedeker says three and a half, but without much hurrying at all 
I reached the top at precisely twelve, in two and a half hours. I 
had clear views of Mt. Blanc all the way up. When I entered 
the hut I was cordially welcomed by Michael Irene Couttet, the 
old guide who had been up twenty times (with Albert Smith). 
He lent me a glass and his book of certificates. The room being 
cold, I had a fire built up and took some hot brandy. I sat by 
the fire looking through the visitors’ book and at the mountains 
through the window until nearly four o’clock, when I began to 
descend. Oh, the glories of the descent! Across the valley, 
far below me, the whole chain of Mt. Blanc, flooded with sun- 
shine, stood out sharp and clear against a clear blue sky, with 
overpowering sublimity. Everything seemed in harmony. I 
was slowly descending, taking in the influences of the scene till 
my overcharged soul found relief in a flood of tears—precious 
tears—and I stood with bared head and thanked God that after 
twenty years of toil and hope and fear I was at last permitted 
to stand amid the grand manifestations. 

Aug. 28. A dull, cloudy day, the mountain tops shrouded 
in mist. At dinner tonight the mountain tops, which had been 
all day in cloud, were at sunset suddenly tinged with sunlight. 
Every seat was instantly vacated and a grand rush made for the 
windows and doors. Very glorious: the sunlight, not the stam- 
pede! 
Aug. 29. A dull morning. I felt dubious about the weather, 
but wishing to make the most of the day, I started with my 
alpenstock and knapsack at ten a.M. for the Téte Noir and Col 
de Balme. I had hardly left the village before the rain began to 
fall and it soon came down plentifully. I hurried on and at 
noon entered the Hotel de Belle Vue at the village of Argentiére, 
and near Glacier de Argentiére, kept by Michael Ambroise 
Charlet, a guide of Albert Smith. I at once went into the 
kitchen, where were a large family and quite a number of 
guides, and ate a hearty dinner of well flavored soup, bread, 
cheese and wine. I also had a sparring match with one of 
the guides and made myself generally jolly and popular. I 
then walked on, traversing a wild ravine, but the rain com- 
ing down, I stopped about two at a hut near Les Montets. 
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The old fellow gave me some milk and made up some fire 
in a little stove. I ate a lunch, smoked and made myself 
resigned and comfortable. About five, the rain slackened, I 
went on to the Hotel de la Cascade de Barberine, which I reached 
about seven and halted for the night. Spent the evening with a 
party of very intelligent and agreeable ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot of New York and two ladies. 

Aug. 30. Morning raining. Elliots and all left at eight for 
Chamounix. I breakfasted on beef steak and potato, which I 
shared with four dogs. About nine, the rain stopping and the 
sun coming out brilliantly, I started first climbing the hill to 
see the Cascade de Barberine, I think the grandest I have yet 
seen. I then walked on through a grand ravine and about noon 
passed through the Pass of the Tete Noir and arriving at the 
village of Trient. At the last house in the village I made a plen- 
tiful meal of bread and milk and berries and sugar, then com- 
menced the ascent of the Col de Balme. It was a steep and hard 
climb for two hours, with fine views of the Forclaz, which 
separates Savoy from the Vallais. The weather since nine A.M. 
to half past two had been glorious, warm and brilliant. About 
this time a dense cloud settled down and wrapped me in its 
chill embrace. I could not see more than a dozen rods around 
me. Coming at last to the Herbagéres, two or three rude stone 
huts on a level knoll or plateau, where was quarter for the 
horses, and the path seeming to end, I supposed I had reached 
the top of the Col de Balme. I entered the principal building 
and was surprised at its barrenness and that no one was present 
to bid me welcome. I took off my rigging and looked about me. 
There was a bunk with straw, and wood to make a fire, and I 
had matches and about four ounces of bread and cheese. I at 
once resolved to pass the night here, and being tired and cold, 
placed a log of wood and my knapsack for a pillow, crawled 
into the bunk, covering myself with my coat and soon fell sound 
asleep. When I woke I thought I would reconnoitre, and soon 
struck a path which seemed to lead higher. Shouldering my 
knapsack I at once started, and following the path for an hour, 
the cheerful Hotel de Suisse came into view and I entered about 
six without ceremony, found a friendly greeting, a comfortable 
room and a good supper. The occupants were a middle-aged 
woman, with a pretty daughter of eighteen, another young 
woman and three young men. After supper I joined them in 
the common room and we had a jolly time together. I knit 
on the old woman’s stocking, shuffled and dealt the cards, 
smoked and sang and to bed at half past ten. 

Aug. 31. Rose at half past four. My windows were covered 
with frost. The ground was stiffened and ice had formed in the 
tub outside. Still the morning was perfect, the wind somewhat 
keen, but the air perfectly clear and the sky cloudless. As the 
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sun decided not to rise for an hour and a half later, I went into 
the house, sat down to a good fire and, very politely, waited his 
motions. By and by, true to time, he came up, though it was 
some hours before I could see him. I was watching the sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc to see it catch the first beam. A brilliant spot 
of intense gold started and ran down the mountain. Then 
through a gorge a stream touched the Dome de Gouté, then 
started it into life, the sun gradually extending lower into the 
valleys. It was a glorious sight, and I thought I could fully 
comprehend Coleridge. I breakfasted, paid my bill, made an 
entry in the visitors’ book and at eight a.m. started down the 
mountain for Chamounix. 

A cozy night, a magnificent sunrise and a substantial break- 
fast. But what are all these to the comely lass with the piquante 
headgear, pearly teeth and honest hearty laugh who waited on 
me? and to whom I should most assuredly have “proposed” 
had not a wife of one hundred and sixty five avoirdupois and 
seven bairns at home seemed eight weighty reasons why I 
should not. A fine walk down the Col and through the valley 
with Mt. Blanc constantly in view. Arrived at the hotel at 
four, shaved and dressed, took a walk up to the pretty chalet 
where the lady invited me in, &c., and dinner. Spent the evening, 
till after ten, at Hotel Mt. Blanc with Mr. and Mrs. Elliot. 

Sept. 1. A perfectly magnificent day. Breakfasted at half 
past six and started with my alpenstock, a luncheon,&c., at 
seven A.M., as independent a feeling man as there was in all 
Switzerland. Ascended the Montanvert, which I reached at 
nine. There alone traversed the whole upper portion of the 
Mer de Glace, crossing the lower end of the Glacier du Tacul, 
striking and following up the glacier to near the foot of the val- 
ley at the foot of the Jorasses. Returned to the Montanvert 
about three and got to the hotel at half past five, dressed and 
dined. Spent the evening in the parlor of the hotel, Mr. Lucius 
Pratt (wholesale grocer of State St., Boston) and family and 
others being present. At half past ten to bed and sound slum- 
bers. 

Sept. 2. Weather perfect. Forenoon I took a long stroll through 
the southern end of the valley, where I had not gone before, 
studying the Glacier des Bossons and the boundaries of this end 
of the valley. It was a beautiful walk, full of deep quiet satis- 
faction and enjoyment. Afternoon I spent in my room, making 
up my journal and accounts. Finished letter number three for 
Patriot. Was happy in receiving a batch of letters from E., 
George, J.M.B. and the Duke of Sutherland. Evening in the 
parlor of the hotel. Mr. Elliot made me a parting call. 

Sept. 3. A bright, fine morning, with very slight indication 
of change. Having decided last night to visit the Grands Mulets 
today, I waked and arose at four a.m., breakfasted at half past 
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five and started six precisely, alone and without a guide, to 
visit the Grands Mulets. I felt particularly well and vigorous 
and, without seeming to hasten, reached the Chalet de la Pierre 
Pointue at precisely quarter past eight. Being in quite a perspira- 
tion and the wind blowing cool, I procured some milk and made 
myself a generous bow! of porridge, divided my cold fowl with 
the occupants, smoked, looked at the views, etc. Soon after 
my arrival the weather changed, the wind arose, the clouds 
settled down and it began to sprinkle. The people said mauvais 
of the weather, so I had to make the best of it. I got fine views 
of the Grands Mulets and Dome du Gouté, but the monarch re- 
fused to show his head. I left the mountain at half past twelve, 
after solacing myself with hot Eau de vie, and scratching this 
item in the book: “1870, September 3d. Left Chamounix at six 
A.M. precisely, alone and without a guide, intending to push on 
to the Grand Mulets. Arrived here at quarter past eight pre- 
cisely. Soon after the weather changed and it began to rain; so 
my pet expedition went ‘Up’ and I went down.” Before I got 
down quite a tempest arose, raining violently and I got pretty 
wet. Arrived home at three, changed my clothes and felt com- 
fortable. Spent the evening in the parlor with ladies and Mr. 
Tunis G. Bergen, Jr., of New York, who is studying in Ger- 
many, France and England. To bed at half past ten. 


This is the last entry in the diary. 

On the next day, Mr. Randall happened to make the acquain- 
tance of another American, Dr. James Baxter Bean, of Baltimore, 
who had been up the Brévent on September 3d, and they were 
joined by the Rev. George McCorkindale, a Scotch clergyman. 
Bean was thirty-six years old and McCorkindale forty, and none 
of the three had mountaineering experience. On the spur of the 
moment they decided to climb Mont Blanc, and set out on Septem- 
ber 5th, with three guides and five porters, spending the night at 
the Grands Mulets. 

The names of the guides were Jean Balmat, grandson of Jacques 
Balmat, Edouard Simond and Joseph Breton, none of them in the 
first flight of Chamonix men. The porters were Alphonse Balmat, 
Auguste Couttet, Auguste Cachat, Ferdinand Tairraz, and Joseph 
Graf, of Kandersteg, otherwise known as Jean Comte. The latter 
was an assistant at the Grands Mulets, replacing Olivier Gay, who 
had been killed with Mrs. Marke’ on the mountain early in August. 
Graf had made his first ascent some days earlier with the English- 





® Mrs. Marke was an American. See Early Ascents, loc. cit., 58. State 
Department records contain no mention of this accident. 
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men, Stogdon and Marshall, who had for their leading guides 
Moritz Andermatten, of Visp, and Peter Taugwald, Sr. 

The big telescope in the square before the church at Chamonix 
was much in demand next day (6th), for it became known that, due 
to a slight break in the weather, the party had started. They were 
seen about 2.15 p.m. in whirling snow and high wind near the 
rocks of the Petits Mulets, not far below the summit. It was no- 
ticed that from time to time they threw themselves down to prevent 
being carried away by the gale. A little while afterward all eleven 
could be seen through an opening in the clouds descending near 
the same place. No one returned, and thereafter the summit of the 
mountain was invisible for eight days. 

Sylvain Couttet, an experienced guide in charge of the Grands 
Mulets, was at the Pierre Pointue chalet on the 6th and assumed 
that the tourists would remain at the Grands Mulets. On Septem- 
ber 7th he went up on the nearby little Aiguille de la Tour with 
a telescope, but could see no tracks on the fresh snow. Becoming 
alarmed, he took a servant with him to the Grands Mulets, and at 
the same time sent the carpenter to Chamonix with a note to the 
mayor and the guide-chef, saying that if he found no one at the 
Grands Mulets he would plant a signal on the snow to the right of 
the inn, in which case a rescue party should be dispatched. Couttet 
reached his destination in two hours and found the place empty. 
He put out the signal and returned in all haste to Chamonix, where 
he found fourteen guides just setting out. Torrential rain assailed 
them at Pierre Pointue and snow fell as low as Pierre-a-l’Echelle, 
forcing them to descend to Chamonix. On the 15th Couttet and 
the justice of the peace, M. Mouchet, made an excursion toward 
the Flégére, and from Praz de Vialaz saw through the telescope 
five black points to the left of the Petits Mulets. These were the 
bodies of some of the victims. 

Twenty-three men began the ascent on the 16th and on the fol- 
lowing day found the bodies of McCorkindale and two porters, 
Auguste Couttet and Ferdinand Tairraz, 750 ft. below the summit, 
lying unroped with their heads uppermost, but their clothes some- 
what torn as if they had fallen. There was a short but steep slope 
of ice immediately above them, and 300 ft. higher the searchers 
came upon Bean and another porter, Auguste Cachat, sitting down, 
the former with his head leaning on one hand and the elbow on a 
knapsack, ropes coiled up, alpenstocks, axes and knapsacks round 
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about them, one still containing meat, bread and cheese. Their 
location was between the top of the Mur de la Cote and the Petits 
Mulets, but far to the right of the usual route. 

All five corpses, being frozen hard, were put into sacks and 
dragged down in three days to Chamonix. No trace of Mr. Randall 
and the other five could be discovered, but the guides, continuing 
their quest to the summit on the 20th, 21st and 22nd, found belts 
and gloves in the line of the great crevasse at the head of the 
Brenva Glacier on the Italian slope, where it is assumed that the 
climbers, becoming separated from the others, wandered in the 
storm and fell. The search was only abandoned after trenches had 
been dug and crevasses sounded. 

At the Grands Mulets it was noted that Mr. Randall had left 
his compass behind, and while this did not prove that there was not 
another in the party, it was a question whether any use could have 
been made of it in the tempest. On Dr. Bean’s body was a note- 
book* containing entries which make it one of the saddest documents 
in mountaineering history: 

Mont Blanc. Temperature 39 at 6 a.m. Monday Sept. 5th 

[at the Grands Mulets]. Tuesday Sept. 6th, temperature 34. 

At 2 a.M. ascended to the top of Mont Blanc with ten other men, 

eight guides and porters and Rev. Mr. McCorkindale and Mr. 

R. Arrd. at summit at 24% o’clock when immediately I was en- 

veloped in an awful snow-storm at some 15,000 ft. Dug a 

grotto and spent the night very uncomfortably—was very sick 

all night 
Mont Blanc, Sept. 7th. If any one shall see this, they will 

please send it, this book, to Mrs. H. M. Bean, Jonesboro’, E. 

Tennessee, United States of America. 

My Darling Hessie: We have been on Mont Blanc in 
two days of awful snow-storm, we have lost our way, are in 
a grotto hewn in the snow 15,000 ft. above the sea. I do not 
think we will ever get down. If we do not, this may be 
found in some way and sent to you. Let Robert Hunter 
see it and have it published in the Baltimore papers. Have 
Robert close up the business. I hope he will do it right. 
We have no provisions and my feet are already frozen and 
I am quite exhausted. I have just strength to write these 
few words. 





* Record of the Dept. of State, Consular Despatches, Geneva, Vol. 2, Jan. 
1, 1870—Aug. 31, 1879. This copy in the National Archives differs from that 
given by Whymper in Guide to Chamonix (1911 edit., 55), and there are other 
printed versions, the variations being due to translation. 
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Tell Chapin’ I have left means for his education, and 
you must apply it properly. I will die in good faith in 
Jesus Christ and with many thoughts of you and Chapin. 
If I perish I bid you good bye and hope we will meet in 


heaven. 
Yours as ever, 
James B. Bean. 


Sept. 7th. Morn still very cold and snowing hard—much 
trouble with the men. Please write to Dr. A. H. Balderston,° 
Poste Restante, Paris, tell him of the accident and that my 
effects are on my body, at the Hotel de Mont Blanc, and two 
Portmanteaus sent by Post, Schweizerhof, Geneva, Suisse, and 
pay bills at the Hotel, etc. You will be remembered in heaven 
for your kindness. 


These notes left several questions unanswered. As John Stog- 
don pointed out in his paper presented before the Alpine Club, it 
did not explain why, when the party began the descent at 2.30 p.M., 
they had descended so little by nightfall, or why they were not 
roped. It was curious that not one of the three guides was found, 
although two of the tourists were. Bean’s notes do not state 
whether the six missing men were with them on that first night, 
and there is no information as to what effort was made on the 7th. 

Early in 1879, John C. Randall, Jr., wrote to Edward Whymper, 
inquiring whether any further information could be obtained. 
Whymper immediately communicated with Stogdon, with Mr. 
Adams-Reilly,’ and, through Mr. Freshfield (then editor of A.J.), 
with the Guide-Chef of Chamonix. Whymper also sent the younger 
Randall a copy of Reilly’s newly completed map of the Mont Blanc 
chain, marking the position of the accident and other related points. 

In Whymper’s letter the following paragraphs are of interest : 

Mr. Stogdon replied that he had heard nothing subsequently 
to the publication of his paper, and Mr. Reilly also was without 
further information. The reply of the Guide-Chef has only 
arrived this day, and is enclosed herewith. The document is 
signed both by the Maire and by the Guide-Chef of Chamounix, 
who declare in the most explicit manner that the bodies of five 


persons alone have been recovered (two travellers and three 
porters) ; and that all rumors which may have been circulated 





5 Dr. Bean’s son, who died in boyhood, was named for Dr. Chapin Harris, 
dean of Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 

6 Dr. Bean’s dental associate, with whom he had been travelling. 

7A.M.W. Adams-Reilly (1836-85), a member of the Alpine Club, who 
made the first accurate survey of the chain of Mont Blanc. 
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to the contrary effect are entirely destitute of foundation .. . 
It is highly improbable that anything further will be heard for 
a long period of those who are missing. 

At the time that the party were at the summit, Mr. Reilly 
was on the Col de Voza, watching Mont Blanc. He says that 
the weather was very bad, and was evidently much worse above. 
The mountain was almost entirely enveloped in cloud ; but whilst 
he was watching it, between 3.30 and 4 p.M., the clouds broke 
and the summit became clear. Almost immediately, one of his 
guides called out “I see them” (meaning those who perished), 
and Reilly at once brought his field-glass to bear on the summit. 
He believes that he saw them; but, while he was looking, a thin 
streak of mist passed across the summit at a great rate, and 
shortly afterwards the whole mountain became covered again 
with clouds. The streak of mist passed across the summit. 
Mr. Reilly knew what this meant. It was a local whirlwind or 
tourmente, and he was at once prepared to hear that harm had 
come to the party. Shortly after these occurrences, Mr. Reilly 
returned to England, and told me what he had witnessed. I 
questioned him the other day to make sure that I had understood 
him alright. 

When I first heard his story, it seemed to me not improb- 
able that some of the party were actually blown away by the 
wind. It is much more likely than not that the wind eddied 
round the summit, and it would naturally sweep round to the 
Italian side, overlooking the Glacier de la Brenva. Even if not 
literally swept away, the members of the party would be in- 
voluntarily borne down the slopes towards the Brenva, which 
for some distance are not very steep. It is in this direction, in 
my opinion, the most vigorous search should have been prose- 
cuted, especially after failing to discover them on the Chamounix 
side, or anywhere on the ordinary route up the mountain. Mr. 
Reilly concurs in this opinion. 





Whymper continues with some speculation as to whether any 
traces of the missing would be found forty or fifty years later on the 
Brenva or Bossons slopes, and sends his correspondent an account 
of the Hamel accident, with a marked route showing the descent 
of the victims. 


With this precedent [Whymper continues], you will readily 
understand why I mention the period of from forty to fifty years 
(from 1870) as one within which it is possible that the remains 
of Mr. Randall may be discovered. If you are able to do so, I 
would suggest to you the desirability of placing on record such 
details as would enable the certain identification of your father. 
His photograph, his clothing, his watch and any little peculiari- 
ties which you may be able to mention would all assist, though, 
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as all the others missing are guides or porters, there is not likely 
to be much difficulty in discriminating between them, if they 
should be found all together. 

I desire to show you that upon this side we deeply sympa- 
thize with you; and recognize the fact that the circumstances 
which caused the death of Mr. Randall were beyond human 
control, and were almost beyond human foresight. Under any 
circumstances, the events of Sept. 6, 1870, would have produced 
a deep impression upon myself and upon my friends; and they 
caused a deeper impression because we felt that, had we been 
upon Mont Blanc on that day, our fate, in all probability, would 
have been equally unfortunate. 


Mr. Charles H. Upton, U. S. consul at Geneva, sent the follow- 


ing report to the Hon. J. C. B. Bruce Davis, Assistant Secretary 
of State, in Washington: 


Referring to my despatches 95 & 96 upon the subject of the 
accident at Mont-Blanc by which two of our countrymen lost 
their lives, I have the honor to report as follows, viz. : 

I went to Chamounix on Saturday last, recovered such ef- 
fects as were there, paid the debts of the deceased at that place, 
and learnt as much of the sad details of their fate as, perhaps, 
will ever be known. 

On the 5th of September, 1870, John C. Randall of Quincy, 
Mass., Dr. Jas B. Bean, Dentist, 58 Saratoga Str., three doors 
from Charles Str., Baltimore, Rev. G. McCorkindale, of Gou- 
rock, Scotland, with three Guides and five Porters, set out from 
Chamounix for the ascension of Mont Blanc; they spent that 
night in the cabin of the Grands Mulets and were seen on the 
summit of Mont Blanc the next day, the 6th, at 2 o’clock P.m., 
where they were suddenly hidden from view by a dense fog 
which was followed by a furious snowstorm. They should have 
spent the night of the 6th at the Grands Mulets and returned 
to Chamounix on the 7th, but not returning on that day appre- 
hensions were felt for their fate. The weather continued to be 
stormy so that the caravans sent in search of the party could 
get no farther for many days than the Grands Mulets, where 
they found the leathern bags of which the travellers had here 
divested themselves. Four several caravans were organized 
and sent up at different times, and finally, on the 17th, the 
bodies of Dr. Bean, Mr. McCorkindale and three Porters were 
found and their descent was commenced on that day, but it was 
not finished until the 19th—on the 20th they were buried at 
Chamounix. 

Dr. Bean was found in a sitting posture with one leg further 
out than the other, with his left hand shading his eyes and the 
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right arm and hand extended, and in this posture—apparently 
that of one seized by a sudden reflexion, he was frozen stiff. 

I enclose some extracts from a Diary found upon his pérson 
which were penciled by him in his last hours, showing a part 
of their suffering, and containing some directions for his family, 
and words of affection and resignation. 

I enclose the diagnosis of the Physician at Chamounix.® 

I enclose the burial certificate of the officiating clergyman. 

Near Dr. Bean was found one of the Porters. About fifteen 
feet below and, over a precipice, were found the bodies of Rev. 
Mr. McCorkindale and two other Porters. 

The last researches for Mr. Randall, the three Guides and 
two Porters were made on the 20th, 21st & 22nd Sept. The 
eleven men who were sent up slept at the Grands Mulets, and 
search was made in every direction without result. It is conjec- 
tured that Mr. Randall and those with him were blown over the 
mountain opposite from Chamounix and are lost in a glacier 
upon the Italian side; a knowledge of Dr. Bean’s Diary may 
change this idea. 

Mr. Randall did not, as intimated in a former despatch, 
make a Will, but what gave rise to this statement was a paper 
which he gave to his landlady on the eve of setting out, directing 
that, in case of accident, a friend of his in England should be 
written to and this was done; the friend, a Mr. Bradbury, replied 
to this letter, stating that were he not an invalid he would go 
to Chamounix, and that so soon as it was unquestionable that 
Mr. Randall was dead he would telegraph the sad news to Mrs. 
Randall. 

I cannot close this despatch without mentioning with kind 
commendation the landlady of the Mont Blanc Hotel, Madame 
Cachat, where Dr. Bean and Rev. Mr. McCorkindale put up, 
and where their frozen bodies were prepared for the coffins by 
her own motherly hands with as much tenderness as if they 
had been her children instead of her guests. Among the last 
things she did, as I was leaving, was to place in my hands, while 
her eyes were blinded with tears, some hair which she had 
clipped from each of the deceased and carefully marked. Dr. 
Bean and Rev. Mr. McCorkindale are buried side by side in a 
neat walled enclosure, with shrubs and flowers upon the graves 








8 (Translation). The 19th September 1870 I verified the death of Doctor 
Bean, American. I found that Mr. Bean died in a sitting posture, the tongue 
between his teeth saying, perhaps, to himself—I am cold and here I remain. 
His death could not have taken more than a minute and a half. Finally it 
would seem that the Dr. reflected upon something deplorable. His death was 
rather while inhaling than exhaling. The right jugular vein was entirely 
empty of blood. The left arm broken at the shoulder, perhaps by the journey 
down. Hematosis not having taken place during exhalation was the cause of 
4 death as suffering. One of his knees rested against a piece of ice.— 

auzett, C. 
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and a wooden cross at the head with only the names inscribed. 
It may be that their friends will desire a more permanent mem- 
orial. 


In the war of 1870 so many thousands were losing their lives in 
France that the loss of a few more ona mountain attracted little at- 
tention. The tourists were unknown in the valley and no one was 
interested in writing a detailed account of the accident. 

Dr. Bean was born on July 19th, 1834,° at the old Dunn place 
on Cherokee, in the eighth district, Tennessee. He was the son 
of Robert Bean and a great-grandson of Capt. William Bean, the 
pioneer, who built the first cabin in Washington County. After 
his medical education was completed, he practiced for several years 
in Micanopy, Florida, then entered the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, from which he graduated in 1860. He practiced in Augusta 
and Macon, Georgia, and during the Civil War was Hospital 
Steward,” in charge of a ward in one of the Confederate hospitals 
devoted to the treatment of jaw fractures. After the war he settled 
in Baltimore, where he displayed much energy and was highly es- 
teemed. He invented an interdental splint and an apparatus for 
manufacturing and administering nitrous oxide gas, and made 
valuable improvements in the method of working aluminum. He 
was one of the founders of the Maryland Society of Dentists in 
1866. His wife, the former Hester Bovell, of Jonesborough, brood- 
ing over her husband’s death, became insane and died not long 
afterward. 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, McCorkindale was the last 
of seven brothers, all of whose deaths were sudden. 

Leslie Stephen, who had recently been President of the Alpine 
Club remarking on this tragedy,” said: “With a really experienced 
guide, I cannot but believe that the party who were lost must have 
been able to find their way. They might have suffered frost-bites, 
or even lost some of the weaker members of the party; but that 
eleven men should be so bewildered as actually to be incapable of 
discovering a route, implies a singular want of that instinct for 





® This is the date given at the time of his passport application, Whymper 
being incorrect in stating that Bean was fifty-four years old. 

10 This was the rank held by dentists in the Confederate Army, but it is 
possible that Dr. Bean was acting merely as a civilian specialist. As late as 
May, 1862, he had requested exemption from military service. 

11 4.J.5, 189. 
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which a good guide is generally remarkable, and which all toler- 
able guides ought to possess.” 

There had been other fatalities on Mont Blanc before, although 
none so extensive, and Americans had not been involved in any 
prior to 1870. In 1820, the guides of Dr. Hamel, a Russian official 
attached to the embassy in London, were overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche. Many years later, Professor Forbes, while measuring the 
rate of flow of the Mer de Glace, estimated that the bodies would re- 
appear in about forty years, which they did in 1861, the head of 
one of the guides being still recognizable after its long entombment. 
The remains of Captain Arkwright, who was similarly lost in 1866, 
reached the end of the Bossons Glacier in 1897, and it was rumored, 
however falsely, that his brothers, coming from England, saw the 
youthful countenance unchanged through preservation by the ice. 

Randall’s son, John C. Randall, Jr., went abroad in 1885, hoping 
for news of his father’s body ; a daughter visited Chamonix in 1891 
and 1904 for the same purpose, and five of his grand-children have 
been in the valley. But all in vain, further confirming the probability 
that he had fallen on the opposite side of the mountain. 

The Quincy Ledger of Sept. 22nd, 1911, stated that in 1909 a 
broken alpenstock with McCorkindale’s name on it was found on 
the Bossons Glacier, together with a felt hat, a coil of rope and the 
ice-axe of Tairraz; and that in 1910 the ice-axe of Edouard Simond, 
the only relic to appear on the Italian side, was discovered at the 
foot of the Brenva Glacier. 

The New York Times of Jan. 24th, 1927, carried a note an- 
nouncing that a pistol belonging to Bean had been picked up at the 
terminus of the Bossons Glacier. It was quite customary for tourists 
of the time to take pistols to the summit for the purpose of testing 
the diminished sound of firing at high altitudes. More than this, 
however, it served to give an excusable scientific tone to an expedi- 
tion which could not yet be referred to, at least in America, in terms 
of pure sport. 

Shortly afterward a guide found an ice-axe with Bean’s name 
inscribed on the shaft. These were the last evidences of the disaster 
and had taken fifty-seven years to descend 9000 ft. 

Note—The writer has corresponded with three of Randall’s granddaughters 
and his grandson, Mr. A. F. Arnold, Syracuse, N. Y., who have made avail- 


able his portrait and diary, as well as letters and news-clippings relating to 
the accident. Members of the family were present in Boston and heard Edward 
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Whymper describe the disaster when he spoke before the Lowell Institute in 
October, 1900 

Data on Dr. Bean have been supplied by Dr. J. Ben Robinson, dean of 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Dr. W. N. Hodgkin, Warrenton, 
Va., and Dr. L. L. Schwartz, New York City. The latter furnished photo- 
static copies of the consular reports in the National Archives. Dr. Schwartz 
has included Dr. Bean’s scientific work in “The Development of the Treat- 
ment of Jaw Fractures,” Journ. of Oral Surgery ii (July, 1944), 193. 

The best printed account is in Durier’s Le Mont Blanc (1923 edit.), 447, 
where Sylvain Couttet’s immediate recollections are given in full. Whymper, 
in his Guide to Chamonix (1911 edit.), 54, gives a good summary, but uses a 
translated version of Bean’s diary. It is inadequately handled by S. d’Arve 
in Les Fastes du Mont-Blanc (1876), 280, and by C. E. Mathews in Annals of 
Mont Blanc, 233. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 16, 1870, carried an account of the 
accident, as did also the N. Y. Times of Oct. 13, the Anglo-American Times of 
Oct. 22, and the Journal de Genéve. The work of the search parties is de- 
scribed in L’Echo des Alpes (1870), No. 4, 266, and (1871), No. 1, 58, and 
an Italian statement will be found in Boll. del C. A. I. v (no. 17), 152. Refer- 
ences to A.J. are given in footnotes (5, 189, 192; 11, 80). Notices of Bean 
will be found in Amer. Journ. of Dental Surgery iv (1871), 287, and in 
Jonesborough, Tenn., Herald and Tribune, June 11, 1902. 

Related articles appeared in the Providence Journal (Chamouni, July 20), 
1883; E. Whymper in London Graphic, Oct. 13, 1894; Boston Sunday Post, 
July 24, 1910; American-Examiner (date unknown), 1911, but prior to Quincy 
Ledger, Sept. 22, 1911, in which the finding of McCorkindale’s alpenstock is 
mentioned. The discovery of Bean’s pistol is noted in N. Y. Times, Jan. 24, 
1927, and in McNaught’s Monthly 8:66 (March, 1927). 

It is not possible to give the dates of various newspaper accounts, other 
than the dates given by the correspondents themselves. See London Times: 
letter from J. B. [irbeck] member of the A.C., dated Sept. 9, 1870; letters 
from ALP and A. W. Moore, dated Oct. 1, mentioning probable causes of 
the accident; letters from E. D. Burrowes, Sept. 9, and Robert Binnie, Sept. 
30, stating that a total of 2335 francs was raised for relief of the guides’ 
families. A note in the Pall Mall Gazette gives a brief biography of McCork- 
indale. The Boston Evening Transcript (European correspondence of) con- 
tains a long account from M.M.W., dated Sept. 7-9, 1870. There is also an 
article by Sterling Heilig, with many inaccurate details of this and other acci- 
dent, dated Chamonix, Aug. 25, 1908, appearing in the issue of a aa 





More About Mountain Mysticism 


Howarp PALMER 


_— topic “Mountaineering and Mysticism” which has lately re- 

ceived attention from literary climbers in books and shorter 
papers, is a tempting one. Almost everybody who has climbed at 
all harbors ideas of his own about it and easily succumbs to provo- 
cation to set them down. But we deem it a venial sin. No harm 
is done and perhaps for some one the air may be cleared a bit. 

This happened to the present writer when reading a recent 
article in these pages.* It sounded a cool and clarifying note in the 
tangle of emotionalism and unsound thinking which has become 
so general in the discussion. The author rejects conceptions which 
fail to stand the test of logic and points out that mountains them- 
selves are utterly impersonal always, so they cannot possess mys- 
tical and religious attributes. Impressions to the contrary must 
therefore be brought to them from elsewhere. He then takes up 
among others the postulates that nature is spiritual; that it is an 
outward aspect of a Personality; that it is an intelligent whole; 
and that mountaineering has a religious affiliation and supports a 
theological interpretation of reality. On all these matters the author 
turns a penetrating eye and, by deft comment, brings out that such 
beliefs are either fallacious or are merely reflections of the varying 
personalities which entertain them. 

Man’s reactions to the great peaks are, however, numberless. 
They are also complicated and profound. The effort to put them 
into words, as Geoffrey W. Young has suavely expressed it, causes 
their meaning to escape like music heard in dreams, or like a drying 
sea pebble whose opalescence passes with the shadows of its mois- 
ture. Nevertheless, the temptation to have a try at it is irresistible 
and most travellers upon their return hasten to frame a rational 
interpretation of their novel sensations in terms of normal exist- 
ence. Recourse is had to religion, philosophy and psychology, and 
presently the neophyte finds himself sucked into the maelstrom 
of explaining the mystery of the universe, which even genius has 
hitherto muffed most dismally. Small wonder that confusion re- 
sults. 

We do not flatter ourselves that we can resolve it. But we do 





1J. W. A. Hickson, “Mountains and Mysticism,” A. A. J. v, 14. 
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venture the suggestion that the problem be simplified by introduc- 
ing certain distinctions which have hitherto been lost sight of. In 
the first place, it is needful to point out that only the reaction of the 
normal intelligent person to alpine peaks is germane to the discus- 
sion. One who has a superstitious, mystical or theological bent in 
the valley will not lose it in the presence of a mountain. There- 
fore our type should be, as nearly as possible, the average man, with 
or without mountaineering experience. This specification being 
accepted as fundamental, we pass on to the observation that the 
mental states produced by human contact with the peaks are not 
at all uniform. They vary with the scale of the uplift, with the 
experience of the climber with his psychological make-up. 

Obviously the greater the peaks, the more intense the impres- 
sion. In the Himalaya, the Andes and Alaska, for instance, an en- 
tirely different set of influences comes into play from those con- 
nected with a summer holiday in the Alps, the Rockies and similar 
lesser ranges. And they are likely to give rise to vastly different 
philosophical speculations. Likewise with the reaction of the 
hardened climber as against that of a man new to alpine work, and 
with the response of a sensitive, nervous, individual as opposed to 
that of a more phlegmatic nature. These situations are manifestly 
dissimilar and ought not to be lumped together in drawing a single 
conclusion. It may be added that much of the literature dealing 
with the subject emanates from persons who have never come to 
grips with a peak. Nineteenth-century poets write prettily of the 
distant afterglow ; mysteries and superstitions flourish in the minds 
of valley dwellers and in their writings. But consideratica of these 
factors in their many cross-combinations need not concern us 
here. 

It is urged that the fascination of mountains refutes a material 
interpretation of nature—that human appreciation of beauty can- 
not be accounted for by evolutionary processes, because, even po- 
tentially, it could not have been present in the rock, sea and mud of 
the primitive planet. Therefore it must have been instilled 
into many by a higher power. But this same reasoning applies 
equally well to the evolution of other human capacities which 
no longer are challenged as products of evolutionary processes: the 
sciences of astronomy, mathematics, painting and music, for in- 
stance. So their seeds or potentialities must have been present in 
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the pre-historic ooze. The sense of beauty is simply the exercise of 
the faculty of discrimination. It is the joy in certain forms and 
colors which leads to a preference for them as against others, and 
choice is an acknowledged factor of evolution. Further, it must 
be clear that the ability to admire natural beauty is no exclusive 
perquisite of the saint. One cannot begrudge it to the rogue or 
doubt that he often exercises it. Morality belongs to ethics not 
scenery. 

However, humanity reacts to more than beauty in mountains. It 
also reacts to the ugliness of savage cliffs, awesome couloirs, dreary 
expanses of broken stone and slovenly glaciers. The effect is repel- 
lent, even gruesome at times. Must we attribute this likewise to an 
outside power—perhaps to an interposition of the morbid might of 
Satan? Indeed not; the one line of reasoning is as faulty as the 
others. Mountains express only permanence and gigantic natural 
force. They shed no aura of religion, superstition or anything 
else. Otherwise they would arouse the same responses everywhere 
and climbers as a class would stand out as more religious, more 
superstitious and possibly more fanatical than other men. But this 
is not the fact. 


Thus far, the tenor of our course has been negative. It is time 
to turn to the other side of the picture and consider some of the 
positive effects to which lofty mountains give rise. Here is an 
impression recorded by one of America’s leading literary figures 
never in the slightest way associated with them: 


There was something subduing in the influence of that silent 
and solemn and awful presence; one seemed to meet the im- 
mutable, the indestructible, the eternal, face to face and to feel 
the trivial and fleeting nature of his own existence the more 
sharply by contrast. One had the sense of being under the 
brooding contemplation of a spirit—not an inert mass of rock 
and ice—a spirit which had looked down through the slow drift 
of the ages upon a million vanished races of men and judge 
them ; and would judge a million more and still be there, watch- 
ing unchanged and unchangeable, after all life should be gone 
and the earth have become a vacant desolation. 

While I was feeling these things, I was groping without 
knowing it toward an understanding of what the spell is which 
people find in the Alps—that strange, deep, nameless influence 
which, once felt, cannot be forgotten—once felt leaves always 
behind it a restless longing to feel it again—a longing which 
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is like homesickness ; a grieving, haunting yearning which will 
plead, implore and persecute until it has its will. 


This passage from Mark Twain’s Tramp Abroad can scarcely 
be surpassed as a mirror of the normal interaction between moun- 
tain and man. It registers sensation only—deep, simple and sin- 
cere. Its tone is reverential without being religious—a distinction 
too often disregarded—and as for its suggestion of mystery, this is 
properly portrayed without a touch of the rhapsody so common 
under the circumstances and it is only this excess of rhapsody and 
the hypotheses built upon it which are to be deprecated. 

Mystery is a predominant element in the spell cast by moun- 
tains. It is sensed most definitely when they reflect the pastel colors 
of sunset, particularly a giant snow-cap looming from afar above 
cloud banks in a haze of golden radiance. Such a scene undoubtedly 
communicates an uplifting stimulus to the human spirit which defies 
exact analysis. In some it may evoke a pseudo-religious response 
as a hint of celestial glory; in others an artistic delight. But 
never does it engender a scientific fervor or pose a philosophical 
conundrum. The effect is independent of the mood of the beholder, 
for it is felt with equal intensity on a wearied return from a hard- 
fought day in the open, or from the ease of a dining-car window. 
Another ingredient of the spell infusing the spectator is awe. The 
inordinate bulk of the mountain—the largest object in nature—re- 
duces his ego to utter insignificance. The stark might of the cos- 
mic forces brands indelibly upon consciousness the essential triviality 
of human activities. This comes as a shock to most people who are 
so deeply embedded in routine that they come to forget the rest of 
the universe. Yet religion is no part of it; there is no hint of the 
tolling of church bells or of the preacher in the pulpit. Rather is 
the mind blank in rapt contemplation. 

The fact is that religion and mountains have been blended so 
intimately down through the ages that continuance into the pres- 
ent is perhaps not to be wondered at. History, symbolism and 
literature all conspire to this end. It has become traditional to 
express moral and spiritual values in terms of altitude. Men “rise” 
from degradation; heaven is “on high,” ideals are “lofty”; that 
which is morally base is relegated to a subterranean hell. From a 
mountain came the law of Moses and the gospel of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

In mediaeval times, the earliest writers, more often than 
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not, register disgust for the elevated regions of the earth. The 
Oberland, seen from the Jura or from Berne, prompted no tributes 
to its beauty, nor were the inhabitants of the Lombard plain more 
appreciative. Contemporary philosophers could enthuse over arti- 
ficial gardens, but nature unadorned, struck them as uncouth. 

Man’s proclivity for fads has played a considerable part in his 
reaction to mountains. About the time of the Gothic revival, 
fashion suddenly took a slant toward appreciation of rugged scenery 
and we do not find such strictures against it as were conventional 
earlier. Rather strangely, however, the men who built the cathe- 
drals do not appear to have received any inspiration from the 
mountains, and though the towering steeples pointed continually 
towards heaven, we have no evidence that the natural spires of the 
adjacent Alps intensified religious fervor in the least. 

An early example of this broadening attitude towards scenery 
is contained in Joseph Wilson’s History of Mountains (London 
1807), a work in three volumes which seems to have escaped the 
notices of commentators hitherto. Although antedating by half a 
century the beginnings of mountaineering, the sentiments, if not the 
style, of the following passage would not be out of place in a con- 
temporaneous essay : 


Upon mountains where the air is keen and pure, one feels 
greater facility of respiration, more lightness in the body, more 
serenity in the wind. Meditation there assumes a certain char- 
acter, grand and sublime, proportioned to the objects which oc- 
cur to the eye. It would seem, says Rousseau, that in raising 
oneself above the abode of mankind, all grovelling earthly senti- 
ment, all the meaner passions were left behind, and that the 
mind, in proportion as it approached the ethereal regions, con- 
tracted some portion of their unalterable purity. One is grave 
without being melancholy; calm without indolence; content to 
exist and to think. All impetuous desires are stifled ; they lose 
that keen edge which renders them painful; they leave nothing 
in the heart but a light and pleasing emotion ; and thus, in this 
happy climate, those passions are rendered subservient to the 
felicity of man, which are elsewhere his torment. No violent 
agitation, no hypochondriac malady, can long hold out in these 
elevated regions; and it may be matter of wonder that the 
salutary and invigorating air of mountains has not become a pre- 
scription in medicine for moral as well as physical disease. 


While the energetic climber of today will doubtless smile at the 
quaint insinuations that mountains “stifle impetuous desires” and 
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evoke “calm without indolence,” he must acknowledge that the ex- 
tract denotes a significant advance in the relations between man 
and mountain, particularly as the context intimates that the author 
received his impressions on the lower meadows near the glacier 
tongues. 

As the century unfolded, facilities for travel and residence in 
mountain districts expanded rapidly. The corner stones of natural 
science were being lain and man’s ideas about his world were seeth- 
ing with revolutionary innovations. Longer periods of peace ex- 
pedited these developments. Visitors flocked to the Alps and mod- 
ern mountaineering was born. By the close of the century it had 
evolved into an art, numbering its devotees by the thousand and 
reflecting their special interest in a literature of its own. At last, 
man could be said really to know mountains. The close contact of 
climbing built up a true criterion of the sentimental outpourings 
of the valley dwellers. It enabled him at first-hand to experience 
what the actual effects were, as well as the reactions corresponding 
to them. 

Mountaineering undoubtedly involves a tinge of asceticism 
which tends to promote a mystical attitude. Bodily comfort is de- 
liberately disregarded, for the aspirant embarks upon the enterprise 
with full knowledge of its strains, stresses and toils. ,These incul- 
cate a discipline none the less potent because inarticulate. He sacri- 
fices momentary pleasure to attain an ulterior happiness which is a 
superior, completer and more rational satisfaction—often to be 
secured only at the cost of some privation. But, contrary to the 
exponents of mysticism in the East, the climber does not admit to 
any self-conscious virtue in this. He may realize that a day on the 
heights makes him a better man than he would have been without 
it, yet he does not presume to claim superiority over a non-climber 
or even over one who detests it. 

In this Spartan frame of mind, he ascends into a new world of 
freshness and beauty, a world of snowy magnificence and airy 
spaces whose magic exercises all sense hardship. Civilization is 
forgotten. Depressing worries and preoccupations melt away. In 
a feeling of kinship with the primitive, the subliminal self comes to 
the fore untrampled and revels in a refreshing exhileration unat- 
tainable in any other way. 

These are some of the delectable sensations pertaining to a day 
on the heights. Psychologically they are normal. But when im- 
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pulsive enthusiasm expands them with words of emotional rhapsody 
and builds thereon religious and philosophical structures, no mat- 
ter how plausible, reasoning cannot follow. 
Take for instance this passage from an essay entitled “Aesthetics 
Among the Alps”: 
Thus Alpine heights are but steps leading to the summit 


of a throne on which descends power from heaven to rule on earth 
—and that power is God. , 


This writer expresses his sense impressions in words of religious 
symbolism and naively assumes that others will accept his fiat, 
thus expressed, as truth. He does not realize that it is only the 
interpretation placed by his personal equation upon a superlative 
natural spectacle. 

Taste for and susceptibility to rugged scenery vary widely among 
individuals. They are on a par with proclivities for music, art, sci- 
ence and religion. Even with people who are naturally attracted to 
mountains, the response is diverse. Some are content to sit and gaze 
at them from afar; others wish no more than to walk around their 
bases. Only to a few do the peaks speak in a challenge to vigorous 
action. Yet even to them, a climb does not necessarily carry the 
same meaning. The neophyte who is entering the ice-world for 
the first time will gain an exciting revelation of something new 
under the sun, while a veteran on the same rope will be animated 
rather by the prospective pleasure of solving the problems to come, 
than by emotional response to novelty. No matter what the nature 
of the initial reaction; awesome, mysterious, religious, super- 
stitious, consciousness of new-found power, elation in victory won 
by intelligence applied to the defenses of the mountain—all of this 
is amenable to the laws of human psychology. If men were blind 
and deaf, the mountains would still be there but our intellectual 
perplexities would not arise. 

After all, one must recognize that mountaineering is a sport 
and like other sports provides its own rewards and satisfactions. 
Although its memories are a perpetual joy, its practice can be only 
intermittent and fleeting. That it carries more serious implications 
than most sports in the way of distant journeys, special preparations, 
expense, and bodily risk, is no sufficient reason for twisting its 
significant lessons into a philosophy of existence for humanity at 
large. 
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The Shining Mountains 


FLoyp WILson?* 


a. two figures silhouetted against the setting sun were as 

motionless as the snow-capped peaks about them; the fringes 
of their buckskin leggings fluttered in the evening breeze. Like 
two graven gods of the wilderness, they stood silent and motion- 
less, overlooking the vast panorama of great peaks, mighty rivers, 
and awesome canyons that seemed to extend into infinity. 

Like a tableau enacted 5000 years before on Mt. Sinai, one 
figure poised with outstretched arm pointing to the west, over moun- 
tains and valleys swathed in dusk of evening to where three great 
cathedral-like spires emerged from the shadows of the valleys into 
the clouds, while his companion looked wistfully over the great 
vistas of pristine beauty. Sadly he watched the setting sun drop 
slowly behind the three lofty peaks. In its reflected beams they 
glowed as though with an inner light. Majestic and domineering, 
they rose until they seemed to pierce the heavens. 

As the light on the mountains faded and they merged into the 
purple of the night, the figures slowly faced one another. He who 
had seen the land which he was never to touch spoke bitterly, ““The 
Tetons are awaiting you west of the Shining Mountains; to enter 
the valley is to await the coming of death.” Solemnly he turned 
once again and viewed the three lance-like peaks, now slowly dis- 
appearing into darkness. “Les Trois Tetons,” he whispered, “Les 
Tetons!” The Three Tetons! 

A mask of despondency settled on his bearded and weather- 
seamed face as he turned to the stalwart Indians and said wearily, 
“My friend, you have spoken truly ; this is the end of our journey. 
Let us return to our brothers in the valley. To my left rise these 
Shining Mountains that no man can cross; to my right rise those 
terrifying mountains in whose shadows dwell the wicked Sioux 
and before me lies a region wild in character and inhabitants. Let 
us go.” 

As they swiftly and silently sped down the mountain to the 
camp of their comrades in the valley of the Wind River, the thoughts 
of the two men were as far apart as the shores of the sea. The 





1 The writer, a member of the Club now stationed at Camp Hale, guided in 
the Wind River area for several seasons, this article being a section of a pro- 
posed guidebook.—[Eb.]. 








THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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Lander (now Frémont); the lake in the middle distance is the source of the Rio Colorado; the 
Indian encampment in the foreground belonged to the Shoshone tribe. Another authority as- 
serts that the foreground represents Chicago Lakes, twelve miles from Idaho Springs. (Dated 
1863; size 73 x 120 inches.) 
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leader was congratulating himself on fulfilling his mission satis- 
factorily and thinking of the food that awaited him at the end of 
his journey a few hours away. The other was embittered by failure 
and eight years of hardship spent in battling his way through regions 
of savage Indians; fighting hunger and cold; of leading his little 
band of comrades over prairie, forests and mountains, only to turn 
back in view of their goal. 

Chevalier de la Vérendrye had set forth from the westernmost 
outpost of French civilization in 1732 to cross the continent and 
find the source of the waters that flowed into the Western Sea. With 
the courage and resourcefulness of a crusader, he slowly worked 
his way westward until his little band of adventurers found their 
way blocked to the south by a great range of snow-capped peaks 
whose summits seemed to be unattainable. The Indians who lived 
in the Wind River Valley to the north of these Shining Mountains 
told the now weary men that the rivers on the south side of these 
mountains flowed into Spanish territory, that the river that flowed 
into the Western Sea was just to the west, but to enter the valley 
was to court certain death from the predatory bands of Teton Sioux 
that inhabited this region. 

The unlimited expanse of mountains and valleys to be crossed 
probably had as much deterring effect as the friendly Shoshone’s 
warning to this group of Canadian voyageurs. All we know of 
their travels are some brief and undetailed reports now gathering 
dust in the Montreal and Paris Archives. We do know they passed 
many months in the vicinity of the Wind River and Teton Ranges 
and that their time was spent in exploring for possible routes to 
the Western Sea. After eight years of struggle to reach this point, 
they would be unlikely to turn back because of danger from Indians. 

In, 1811, another band of frontiersmen paused on the pass 
and gazed at the three mighty peaks. Suffering many hardships 
and adventures, they had fought their way from the mouth of the 
Missouri to a point near its source and had crossed to the valley 
that Vérendrye had visited more than seventy years before. Tri- 
umphantly they gazed at the three peaks that marked the source 
of the waters that flowed into the Columbia. 

Pilot Knobs was the name this little band of wanderers called 
them. In his diary, Wilson Price Hunt stated: “We called them 
the Pilot Knobs, though they are known by the name of The 
Tetons.” Tetons they were then and probably had been known by 
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that name long before Vérendrye viewed their summits from the 
lofty passes of the mighty Wind Rivers. 

Glowing accounts have been written of the Tetons and for many 
years they have reigned supreme in the hearts of American moun- 
tain lovers. But in their admiration and adulation of these superb 
spectacles of Alpine grandeur, they have entirely lost view of the 
grander and more magnificent mountains—the Shining Mountains 
of the early Spanish Conquistadors and the wanderers of the early 
eighteenth century. 

Vérendrye in his meager reports never once mentioned the 
Tetons, though he did go into some detail about the Wind Rivers. 
Wilson Price Hunt confined his remarks on the Tetons to a few 
brief sentences, though paragraphs of glowing descriptions were 
his portions for the great range to the east. 

Even before Vérendrye crossed the wilderness, these mountains 
were well known to Spaniards far to the southward. The Indians 
called them the Shining Mountains, and this name the Spanish 
priests put upon maps drawn, no doubt, from reports of wandering 
adventurers and Indians from the northern plains. It is true that 
the Colorado Rockies were known by this name in Coronado’s 
time, but the name seems to have applied to the entire continental 
watershed of which the Wind Rivers are the apex. Of these 
old maps and documents we know little except for verified reports 
of historians who have journeyed to Spain and France to delve 
into archives. 

Of our own early American explorers we know much more, but 
unfortunately for us, few writers braved the terrors of the West, 
anu the pageant of heroic figures which passes across the pages of 
history was written only by the cold-blooded pens of scholarly biog- 
raphers. 

Vague and distorted accounts of the West reached the world 
and many stories were told and retold, until the authors of them 
could be excused if they failed to recognize them as their own by 
the time they reached the press. 

Perhaps no range of mountains in the world received more 
true and false recognition than did the “Wind Rivers.” (From the 
time of the Astorians to this day they have been known by that 
prosaic and unromantic name.) An insurmountable barrier to 
travellers, they must be skirted either at South Pass or 100 miles 


to the north at Union Pass. 
Until the coming of the railroad, the crossing of the Wind Rivers 
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was fraught with peril to the traveller. No one place in the West 
has as bloody a history as does the South Pass of the Wind Rivers. 

Indians in their nomadic travels met and fought on the trails 
leading to the passes. Trappers and explorers sought vainly for 
safer avenues that would lead them through the mountains away 
from the savages along the primitive highways of the red man. In 
their explorations they ascended canyons and climbed great peaks. 
They discovered the greatest glacier system in the present confines 
of the United States, and brought back reports of peaks higher than 
the Himalayas, of the deepest canyons in the world and tales of 
strange and terrible happenings. 

The Wind Rivers were the homes of a race of mountain people 
who, unlike mountain people the world over, were miserable dere- 
licts from the ferocious tribes on the plains. Wild and timid, only 
the sharp-eyed trappers ever saw them. Like wraiths they flitted 
before approaching parties. Only an occasional mention is made 
of them in the journals of the early adventurers, but evidence of 
their fear-haunted existence remains in traces of old campfires, 
arrow points and weird symbols drawn on the walls of canyons. 

Even today the Shoshones living in the valley tell of the little 
people who lived in the mountains until destroyed in a great war, 
of how they would creep into the teepees of the Indians and steal 
food and arms. 

The Shoshones would flee to the mountains from the wrath 
of the blood-thirsty Blackfeet, and while in their exile they vin- 
dicated their own cowardice by the systematic hunting down and 
slaughtering of this hapless race. It is no wonder that Bonneville 
called in vain for two of these fugitive peoples to stop as he saw 
them dash across a canyon. Often at night while a party of trappers 
dozed or talked around their campfires, phantom figures would steal 
into their very midst and carry away food. Even the most cynical 
Christian would be converted into believing that this was a region 
haunted by evil spirits and devils. Years ago before I had heard of 
the Wind Rivers, I chuckled heartily over the accounts of the 
Astorians, Captain Bonneville and Colonel Frémont. Their journals 
were thrilling documents of technical errors, superstition and hear- 
say, but later knowledge of the regions of their narratives lessened 
my amusement, and in many cases their diaries presented under- 
statement of facts. 

Washington Irving, in his account of the adventures of the 
Astorians, brings authoritative statements to his descriptions of 
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the Rocky Mountains. The surveyor of the American Fur Com- 
pany “by barometric and trigometrical measurements estimates them 
to be no less than 25,000 feet above the sea.” 

Captain ‘Bonneville climbed to the highest peak “in North 
America and probably in the world” and took in the vast panorama 
in one grand view. Irving says, “He had the soul to appreciate 
the view.” This is the scene that made this much travelled man 
exclaim, “It is the most beautiful view in the world.” 

Later the intrepid Frémont climbed another peak and claimed 
to have climbed the highest point of the Rockies. His description 
of this climb is a classic of mountaineering journalism. 

Their detailed accounts of adventure in the Wind Rivers would 
fill an average library, yet only casual mention was made of the 
now famous Tetons. 

These were the facts that made me wish to visit this famous 
region, not out of any desire of visiting it for its magnificence and 
beauty, but for the privilege of treading on the hallowed ground of 
history. Although I had read and re-read volumes of descriptive 
literature of the Wind River Range, I was little prepared for the 
ultimate in mountain grandeur that I found after once having 
climbed to the top of the concealing foothills. 

Great rounded peaks thrust their snow-capped summits into the 
heavens. Like frozen rivers, eighty glaciers flow down their slopes, 
and isolated peaks, surrounded by ice, rise like the spires of cathe- 
drals from frozen lakes. Canyons, sheer and terrifying deep, 
tortuously wind their course to the plains far away. Thousands of 
lakes, some of them ice bound, add to the beauty and loveliness of 
the region. 

From the summit of Gannett Peak, the giant of the range, can 
be seen a vast expanse of mountains. As far as the human eye is 
capable of reaching, the view embraces ranges of the Great Rocky 
Mountain Cordillera. 

Predominating the skyline 70 miles to the W., are the Tetons. 
Far away across their northern flank, like low clouds on the horizon, 
are the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho. Then as the eye sweeps 
the northern horizon, Yellowstone Park is seen, where the mighty 
Snake River is born, then the Absaroka Range monopolizes the 
view. From their junction with the Absarokas until they flatten 
out on the prairies far to the W., the Owl Creek Mountains 
present a magnificent picture of high rounded hills, deep can- 
yons, high plateaus, highly colored badlands and forests. Over the 
northeast shoulder can be seen the famous Big Horn Range, then 
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the celebrated Black Hills, and as you face the east the backbone 
of the Wind River Range. For 75 miles the serrated ridge of the 
Continental Divide (the Shining Mountains) rises like a rank of 
silver pointed lances, making one gasp at its awful height and grim 
aspect. 

As the southern degrees of the compass are turned, in their 
order can be seen Laramie Peak, the Medicine Bow Range of 
southern Wyoming and Colorado, the Uinta Range in Utah. So 
far away as to be almost indistinguishable in the haze, the Wasatch 
Range floats above the horizon. 

All this and many other wonderful things I discovered in retrac- 
ing the footsteps of our pioneers. Everything is just as wonderful 
as their lavish praise painted it. The hills still resound to “sharp 
reports like cannonading”; streams still plunge over great preci- 
pices, “their waters reaching the valley floor as mist”; thousands 
of lakes still dot the hills, their surfaces “reflecting the mighty crags 
and precipices about them.” The great peaks thrust their summits 
“into the blue of the heavens” though not to the height of 25,000 ft. 

I found everything just as it was written 100 years ago by the 
first enthusiastic mountain climbers, although many of their state- 
ments were distorted by ignorance of science. Their homely and 
naive explanations of the strange and wonderful things about them 
provoke a smile, but does the average city dweller of today know 
and appreciate the world in which he lives? 

He knows the Empire State Building is the highest in the 
world and that a contrivance called an elevator whisks one up or 
down in a twinkling, yet he doesn’t know nor does he stop to ponder 
how that elevator works. He takes all the marvels of the Twentieth 
Century for granted and would, no doubt, be startled and at a loss 
for an answer if a stranger from another planet should ask about 
all the unusual things he saw on earth. 

So it was with those hardy but illiterate men of our early West. 
What they saw was as unreal and mysterious to them as would 
be the cities of the East to the redman they found inhabiting ‘“‘the 
fastnesses of the Wind Rivers.” Can we blame them for stating 
that the Wind River Range was the highest in the world? We 
know now that many ranges in the United States are higher, but 
we certainly cannot concede any of them to be more rugged and 
beautiful. 

From the days of Vérendrye until the coming of the railroads, 
no mountain range on the North American Continent was more 
famous than these Shining Mountains. 
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That incorrigible adventurer, Mark Twain, was moved to speak 
reverently of the “Mighty Wind Rivers.” Longfellow, in his 
poem of, Evangeline, journeyed in spirit with Basil to the Wind 
River. Bierstadt, the artist, journeyed thither to paint the “Wind 
River Range,” one of the masterpieces of early American land- 
scapes. Travellers from all over the world have viewed it in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

If the legion of famous men who have found happiness in the 
beauty of the Wind River Range were to be resurrected, they would 
see this great wilderness as it has been from the beginning of his- 
tory. Unmarred by civilization, it retains its primitive virginity. 
No roads or resorts are within its confines; no hordes of dusty, 
chattering tourists break the wilderness. A few excellent trails 
built by the Forest Service in harmony with their wilderness area 
program penetrate to the base of the great glaciers. But other than 
that these mountains are as untouched as they were during the days 
of Bonneville and Frémont, perhaps less so. 

Mountaineers, fisherman and nature lovers, are becoming aware 
of this vast section of unknown territory at their own doorsteps, and 
are avidly scrambling over the trails trod two hundred years ago 
by the first visitors. The Shining Mountains are once more becom- 
ing the most popular mountains in America. In this day of high- 
pressure salesmanship, they are at a distinct disadvantage through 
the greater publicity given to more accessible and less magnificent 
mountains. They have looked down on the struggles of four great 
nations for their possession and now they are again witnessing a 
struggle ; not of races, but of classes. 

A group of people representing the tourist public would include 
them in the National Park System to become the victims of roads, 
trails and huge resorts. The other group, much smaller, but just 
as insistent, wish them to remain as they are and always have been, 
a primitive wilderness of calm beauty and grandeur, untainted 
by the polluting hand of progress, a haven for the wilderness lover 
and mountaineer. 

Which side will win is beyond our prophetic capacities 
to state, but | am duly thankful that I discovered the Shining Moun- 
tains as they have been since the beginning of time, and that I have 
the opportunity of saying that I have entered the confines of these 
lovely mountains and have found all the beauties and none of the 
terrors the stalwart pioneers encountered in their adventurous visits 
to this enchanted region. 





Flight Over the Colorado Rockies 


CarL BLAUROCK 


7. morning of October 11, 1940, broke bright and clear, the 

mountains clear cut and sharp with their white mantle of snow 
contrasting against the deep blue of the sky. This was the morn- 
ing for which we had waited two weeks. Just after sunrise, Carl 
Melzer and I arrived at the airport ready to mount in the sky to 
follow the backbone of the Rockies through Colorado by air. The 
trip had been planned for some time by Melzer, and I was invited 
to goalong. The object was to photograph Colorado Rockies from 
the Wyoming line to New Mexico along the Continental Divide 
and also to include all the 50 peaks of the state above 14,000 ft. 

Climbing in the Cessna plane with Roland Graves at the con- 
trols, we took off at 6.30 and laid a N. W. course from the airport 
directly towards Longs Peak which we passed in half an hour. We 
continued on the same course over the Never Summer Range and 
across the great North Park Valley until we reached the inter- 
section of the Continental Divide with the Wyoming line. The 
air was absolutely smooth and quiet without a flutter to the plane. 
Below us the peaks, powdered from timberline to the summits two 
days previously by the first snow of the season, cast long dark 
shadows across the intervening gorges and valleys, heightening by 
contrast their apparent depths against the sun tipped summits and 
upper slopes. 

At the Wyoming line the mountains tapered down to rolling 
low timber covered hills. As the plane reversed direction and turned 
southward, they gradually rose until in 20 miles they reached an 
altitude of 12,200 ft. in Mt. Zirkel. An easy swing to the E. follow- 
ing the Divide along the southern end of North Park carried us 
back in to the Rocky Mountain National Park and again past 
Longs Peak which we could now photograph in full daylight. The 
sky was crystal clear without a single cloud in evidence and from 
our lofty perch, peaks and ranges as far distant as 150 miles were 
clearly seen. 

Turning S. from Longs Peak we followed the Divide along the 
Front Range past the Arapahoe Peaks, then over Berthoud and 
Loveland Passes to Grays and Torreys Peaks. Here we digressed 
from the Divide to the E. a few miles in order to fly over Mts. 
Evans and Bierstadt which lie off the Divide. 
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Immediately after, we again swung to the W. and followed the 
Divide on down to Leadville swinging close to the many 14,000- 
ft. peaks which lie on either side of the Arkansas Valley between 
Leadville and Buena Vista. Laying a course directly by the sum- 
mit of our highest Peak, 14,431 ft. Mt. Elbert we crossed the 
Divide over Independence Pass and headed for the colorful 14,000- 
ft. peaks of the Elk Mountains. The valleys below were very 
beautiful with their deep red soil covered with gold, for the aspen 
trees still had on most of their leaves with the rich autumn coloring. 
The high red sandstone Maroon Peaks, rose from this base of 
gold with precipitous slopes into the sky, their sides plentifully 
covered with snow like frostings on a chocolate cake. 

Obtaining our pictures of this colorful region we again swung 
back to the Divide and followed the Collegiate Range all of whose 
peaks tower above 14,000 ft., until they faded down to the lower 
rolling peaks around Cochetopa Pass. From this point we turned 
north to the town of Gunnison to replenish our gas, and landed there 
at 10.30 having covered about half our trip in the four hours since 
leaving Denver. 

A few minutes of leg stretching and taking on of nourishment 
in the form of coffee and doughnuts and we were ready for the air 
again. The sky was still cloudless and windless, but as we cut back 
to the Divide and headed for the rugged San Juan our plane com- 
menced to pitch and jump with a consequent effect on our moving 
pictures. This was due to convection currents caused by the mid- 
day sun warming the S. sides of the peaks, the rising warm air cur- 
rents creating a turbulence that tossed our ship around considerably 
so that we did not dare approach as close to the walls and summits 
of the mountains as we had in the morning. Needless to say in cov- 
ering this very rugged section of the state I kept one eye on the 
instruments, because in event of engine failure there were very few 
spots in this whole area where a plane could be put down safely. 
Our good engine continued to function faithfully and smoothly. 
Despite our buffeting around all over the sky we carefully followed 
the Divide and also flew by all our 14,000-ft. peaks until we had 
covered the whole region and reached the lower peaks and New 
Mexico line at Cumbres Pass. 

We had now accomplished one part of our objective, the fol- 
lowing and filming of the Continental Divide and adjacent high 
mountains. There remained only the half dozen or so peaks of 
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the Sangre de Cristos and solitary Pikes Peak to complete the film- 
ing of all our high peaks. With this in view we headed across the 
broad San Luis Valley towards the Sangre de Cristos, followed them 
north past the Crestones and continued on past Pikes to Denver 
where we landed about 3.30. 

Thus ended a grand flight of 1100 miles in 8.5 hours with a- 
pictorial record of the most interesting parts of the state along the 
Continental Divide, and all 50 of our highest peaks. Quite a con- 
trast to the 90 days of travelling that it took Carl Melzer and his 
son Bobby to walk the divide on foot three years previously. We 
hope some day to fly over parts of the region again, possibly in 
reverse order so that we may have quieter air over the San Juans 
and perhaps bring back a steadier reel of pictures of that interesting 
region. 





Fourteen Pacific Coast Fourteen-Thousanders 


Don M. Woops 


HEN I stood on the summit of Mt. Shasta, my first 14,000-ft. 

peak, I resolved that sometime I would climb the other 13 
peaks of the Pacific Coast above this challenging height. This was 
June 20, 1931. My final climb of the list was the Middle Palisade, 
in the Sierra Nevada, on September 6, 1942. 

Of these 14 peaks over 14,000 ft., one is a Cascade peak in 
Washington, Mt. Rainier (14,408 ft.). The other 13 peaks are 
in California. One is a Cascade peak in the northern part of the 
state, Mt. Shasta (14,161 ft.). One is a Great Basin peak in the 
Inyo (or White) Mountain Range near the eastern boundary of 
the state, White Mountain Peak (14,242 ft.). The remaining 11 
are climbs of varying difficulty in the Sierra Nevada. 

Mt. Whitney (14,496 ft.) is the highest summit in continental 
United States, although a very easy climb if the horse trail is fol- 
lowed. Mt. Williamson (14,384 ft.), Mt. Russell (14,190 ft.), Mt. 
Tyndall (14,025 ft.), and Mt. Barnard (14,003 ft.) are located a 
few miles to the N. of Whitney. Just a few summits to the S. is 
Mt. Muir (14,025 ft.) and several miles to the S. is Mt. Langley 
(14,042 ft.), which is labeled Mt. Corcoran on the topographic 
map. Roughly 40 miles to the N. of Whitney is found the Pali- 
sade group of peaks, four of which are over 14,000 ft. The North 
Palisade (14,254 ft.) is one of the Sierra’s better climbs. Nearby 
is Mt. Sill (14,150 ft.) and a few miles to the S. are the Middle 
Palisade (14,049 ft.) and Split Mountain (14,051 ft.). 

In describing the ascents of these 14 peaks, I shall list them in 
the order of difficulty as I experienced them in the climbing route 
which I chose in each case. Mt. Rainier is much the most difficult 
and involves far more climbing technique than any of the others 
because of its steep and difficult ice climbing. Our route of August, 
1938, was an untried route from the W., starting from Klapatche 
Park. The climb involved two high camps at about 11,000 ft., 
the one on the ascent having been planned, but the one on the 
descent thrown in as an extra by the ice gremlins. Our route 
followed Puyallup and South Mowich Glaciers, continued across 
30 ft. of a rotten lava ridge, followed a very steep 1000 ft. of 60° 


” AAS, iit, 800. 
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ice leading to Liberty Cap, the N. summit. We continued across 
Columbia Crest, the high point, and descended the upper slopes of 
Nisqually and Kautz Glaciers to the ice chutes of the Kautz. By 
this time it was dark, and for four hours in darkness we descended 
the chutes and the ice cliffs below. We were glad to reach finally 
the lower Nisqually next morning and eventually Paradise Park. 

An ascent by Steamboat Prow and Emmons Glacier on the 
N.E. made in August, 1934, proved a much easier route. Rainier 
has been climbed by at least six routes other than the three men- 
tioned here, and it still remains a good day and a half trip by any 
of these nine routes. All parties should be roped at all times on 
any of the various routes of ascent. 

The climb next in difficulty probably was the North Palisade. 
The start is usually made from the Dusy Basin or the Palisade 
Basin. These are two source basins of the King’s River of the 
newly created King’s Canyon National Park. It is climbed both 
from the W. and from the E. From the E. the ascent is made 
over the Palisade Glacier, the largest in the Sierra, but a small 
glacier compared with those of the Cascades or Canadian Ranges. 
A nasty bergschrund must be crossed; then a very steep snow 
couloir is ascended to the ridge. Here one encounters quite good 
rock climbing to the summit, including one fourth-class pitch. 

In July, 1941, Bill Bancroft and I climbed from the Dusy Basin 
on the W. Bill Rice, who later lost his life on the Grand Teton, 
was with us. As one looks at the peak across the Palisade Basin, 
one sees three prominent white cliffs at the bottom of the western 
face. Our route followed a couloir between the middle one of 
these cliffs and the one on the right. This couloir was followed 
about half its length, where a narrow ledge led to the left for 
several hundred feet. We continued toward the left on this ledge 
until a corner was reached. We then turned to the right and fol- 
lowed a second chute directly toward the summit. When the 
climbing became difficult, a third chute was entered, which was 
filled with snow, and was followed to the crest of the ridge, which 
led over large granite blocks to the summit. There are at least 
six other routes on the North Palisade, each a little more difficult 
than the one described. We used no rope on our ascent, but the rope 
was used as a precaution in descending the snow filled couloir just 
below the summit ridge. 
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When viewed from the west, from the lakes at the head of 
Whitney Creek, Mt. Russell is a most imposing peak. It rises in 
two sheer granite spires. There seems to be some question as to 
which of these two peaks is the higher, the W. or the E. When 
Ernest Walker and I climbed Russell in July, 1938, we visited 
each summit and could not decide which was the higher. In the 
climb from the head of Whitney Creek, there was one bit of good 
climbing for a distance of perhaps 100 ft. Here the rope was 
used as a safety measure. The rest of the climb was very easy and 
was made unroped. There are at least six other climbing routes. 

The Middle Palisade was easily climbed from the E., from a 
camp on a small lake just below Southfork Pass. We crossed the 
Middle Palisade Glacier and followed the open gully to the summit 
ridge, with the summit only a few steps along the ridge. This was 
my final climb of the 14 peaks. Our ascent was made unroped, 
but we roped to the glacier for the steep descent. 

Mt. Williamson is a massive peak and rises directly from the 
Owens Valley to the very crest of the Sierra, a height of 10,000 ft. 
Our climb in August, 1939, was from Shepherd Pass through the 
Bowl between Williamson and Tyndall and followed a gully on the 
W. face nearly to its head. Then came a traverse around toward 
the right (S.) and along the S. face. From here another gully 
was followed to the crest of the ridge, which was then ascended to 
the summit. Our party was not roped. There are at least three 
other routes to the summit. 

Mt. Shasta was a very early season climb, June 20, 1931. Mrs. 
Woods was my companion. We had snow nearly all the way 
from Horse Camp, and the weather was threatening throughout 
the entire day. Our climb was entirely in fog and cloud, and we 
nearly missed the easy route up the summit pinnacle because of 
poor visibility. When returning to the Red Banks, we had to 
follow our ice-axe holes in the snow for two hours. When we re- 
turned to the Sierra Club’s stone lodge at Horse Camp, the cus- 
todian brought us tubs of hot water for baths and after this fur- 
nished us with a fine, hot dinner. For all this much appreciated 
service his charge was very low. I mention these accommodations 
to contrast with the trips yet to come. We made no use of the 
rope on this climb except on two false leads on the ice-coated 
pinnacle. 








WHITE MOUNTAIN PEAK 


Summit is middle peak. 


MT. LANGLEY 


Taken from below Diaz Pass. 
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MIDDLE PALISADE AND SPLIT MOUNTAIN 


Taken from summit of North Palisade. Middle Palisade is three pronged peak in center dis- 
tance. Split is long massif to the right of this peak. 


WEST FACE OF THE NORTH PALISADE 
Taken from Palisade Basin. 
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Most climbers would think of White Mountain Peak as a very 
simple climb when they knew nothing of the region. However, it 
is quite long and much more of a climb than many of the better 
known Sierra peaks. Bill and I climbed from the Champion 
Sillimanite mine in the Milner Creek canyon, and made the mistake 
of trying to reach the summit and to return to the mine the same 
day. This was hardly time enough for the twenty mile round trip, 
including the climb of 7000 ft. The climb was not difficult but 
long and tedious. In July, 1941, it was quite warm with no water 
except what little we carried. Leaving the summit at a late hour, 
we were able to descend only the first 1000 ft. before dark. Choos- 
ing not to attempt a sharp and jagged ridge after dark, we crawled 
under a huge rock with an opening at each end and a space just 
large enough for the two of us, one on top of the other. We had 
no food, no water, and not enough clothing. The wind whistled 
through our slight shelter, and we spent a most miserable night. 
But morning came finally, as it does in such predicaments, and we 
were soon at the mine enjoying a fine lunch with the workmen. 
This climb did not require a rope at any time. 

That night found the two of us camped by our car in the Owens 
Valley at the start of the old abandoned horse trail to Diaz Pass 
and Mt. Langley. Once again we underestimated an 18 mile round 
trip with 8500 ft. of elvation to make. Once again we foolishly 
thought we could make the trip in one day. But we found that our 
judgment was faulty. The climb of Langley by this old Diaz 
Creek trail was quite easy, except that the trail was indistinct at 
times and very difficult to follow. We were on the summit about 
6.30 and had descended about 2000 ft. by dark. But this time our 
forced bivouac was quite different from the one two nights before. 
We were by a lovely stream in a pretty high mountain meadow, 
with plenty of fox tail pin wood for a fire, jackets for warmth, and 
some extra food. And so, after quite a comfortable night, we re- 
turned to our car by mid-morning and drove to South Lake to pack 
into the Dusy Basin for the climb of the North Palisade, which has 
already been chronicled. We used no rope on our ascent or 
descent of Mt. Langley. 

Clarence King, in his book Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada, describes his ascent and particularly his descent of Mt. 
Tyndall in glowing colors as extremely difficult and dangerous. 
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When Ernest and I climbed the N. slope from Shepherd Pass in 
July, 1938, we found no such difficulties. It was a very easy climb, 
and no rope was needed. There are at least four other routes of 
ascent, those from the Bowl toward the E. being much more difficult 
and quite interesting. 

Mt. Sill is most easily climbed from the Palisade Basin on the 
W., but there are at least five other routes from the E. that are 
far more interesting, with difficulties up to fourth class. Our climb 
in late June, 1939, was easily made from a camp in the lower Pali- 
sade Basin where wood was available. It was a long trip. We 
ascended the ridge W. of the main crest and climbed a peak 13,950 
ft. then circled around the head of the cirque between this peak and 
Sill. There was one large snowfield that we had to cross in tennis 
shoes. The climb of the last slopes from this cirque was very easy, 
no rope being required any place on the climb. 

Mt. Muir is really nothing more than another high point on the 
Whitney massif. It is really a shame that the grand old man of 
the mountains does not have a more prominent peak named for him. 
When viewed from the Mt. Whitney trail above Consultation Lake, 
Mt. Muir is quite impressive, and climb up this E. face is a good 
class four climb. Muir is usually climbed from the Mt. Whitney 
trail, as it towers only 400 ft. above and is easily ascended in 10-15 
minutes from the trail over talus and large granite blocks. No rope 
was required on our climb in late June, 1938. 

Split Mtn. from Mather Pass is nothing but a simple walk. 
However, there are more interesting climbing routes on the E. 
face. Our climb in early July, 1939, was ropeless and required 
only a few hours from the lake at the base of Split Mtn. On our 
return to the lake, four of us, without fishing tackle, in a half hour, 
had caught 20 golden trout with our hands. They were caught in 
the stream that flows into the lake. They measured from nine to 
fifteen inches in length. 

Mt. Barnard is such a simple climb from Wright Lakes that no 
description is necessary. It can also be climbed easily from Wallace 
Creek or from George Creek on the E. No rope was used on our 
climb in July, 1938. 

Because of the horse trail to its summit, Mt. Whitney is classed 
as a very simple climb, really nothing more than a long walk. The 
usual approach is from the Whitney Portal road from the town of 
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Lone Pine in the Owens Valley. It is about 12 miles by trail to 
the summit of Whitney from the end of this road. A good camp 
with tent and meal accommodations was maintained by the packers 
before the war at Ibex Meadow, which is about 5 miles up the 
trail from the road. Just above Ibex is Mirror Lake, a favorite 
climbers’ camping spot. The trail leads past Consultation Lake to 
Whitney Pass, elevation 13,650 ft., just below the peak of Muir. 
From here the trail continues a little below and to the W. of the 
crest, past Third Needle, Day Needle, and Keeler Needle, each 
one over 14,000 ft. in elevation, to the summit of Whitney. This 
route was followed by our party in late June, 1938. A second trail 
approach is from the W., by the John Muir Trail from Crabtree 
Meadow, from the Kern River Canyon. It is 6 miles by trail 
from Crabtree Meadow to the summit of Whitney. Our later 
party in July, 1938, followed this route. 

Whitney can be climbed by several routes other than these two 
trail routes. One may scale the W. face, the N. face, the N.E., 
and there are three very fine routes on the E. face and E. buttress. 
These last mentioned routes are fourth class climbs, and the E. 
buttress has one fifth class pitch. All three start from a tiny lake 
at the base of the E. face, known to the rock climbers as East Face 
Lake. Ifa camp is made on this lake, wood must be carried, or a 
primus stove, as it is above timber line. Better camp sites are 
found at Clyde Meadow and Mirror Lake. 

The reader may be interested in the number of climbing trips 
needed to complete these 14 climbs. Of course, all could be climbed 
in one summer, as was done by a party of Colorado Mountain Club 
climbers who had climbed each of the 53 peaks in Colorado over 
14,000 ft. the preceding summer. If one is a bit more conservative 
than this, four trips could be made to climb them all. Rainier and 
Shasta are so widely separated that a trip is needed for each. Ona 
third trip, to the Palisade region, one could make four climbs. On 
a fourth trip to the Whitney district one could climb the seven in 
this area, with a possible climb of White Mtn. Peak included, or a 
fifth trip could be made to this peak. 

My climbs required seven trips to finish the list. In June, 1931, 
Mt. Shasta was climbed. The next climb was Mt. Rainier, first 
climbed in August, 1934, and later in August, 1938. The third 
trip was a two weeks back-packing trip with a group of boys from 
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San José High School, California, in July, 1938. On this trip five 
of the climbs were made, these being Mts. Tyndall, Barnard, Rus- 
sell, Whitney, and Muir, in this order. The fourth trip was an- 
other two weeks of back-packing with a different group of boys 
from the same school, in late June and early July, 1939. While on 
this trip, Mt. Sill and Split Mtn. were climbed. The fifth trip was 
another two weeks of back-packing with the Rock Climbers of the 
Bay Chapter of the Sierra Club. Among many rock climbs made 
was the ascent of Mt. Williamson, in August, 1939. The sixth 
trip, made in July, 1941, included climbs of three widely separated 
peaks, each one from a different camp. White Mtn. Peak and Mt. 
Langley, were each climbed from the car in the Owens Valley, and 
the North Palisade was climbed while on a four day back-packing 
trip into the Dusy Basin. The seventh and last trip was on Labor 
Day, 1942, and was a four day back-packing trip to the Middle 
Palisade with the Rock Climbers of the Southern California Chap- 
ter of the Sierra Club. 

In closing I should like to state that from a mountaineering 
standpoint, these fourteen climbs are not at all formidable. There 
are a great many 12,000- and 13,000-ft. climbs in the Sierra Nevada 
that are much more difficult and spectacular than any of the 
fourteen-thousanders. 














Rock-climbing in Skye 


ELIZABETH KNOWLTON 


W HEN I think about climbing again, in that far-off world after 
the war, the Coolins of Skye are among the mountains I am 
most eager to revisist. But Skye after the war will be changed 
from the place where I used to stay, the place the pre-war genera- 
tion of British climbers knew and loved. There was so much of color 
made the Misty Isle attractive, beside the fascination of the 25 black 
peaks of the Coolins, with their unequaled rough solid gabbro and 
multitudinous interesting routes. 

Since I was last there, I have read of the death of Dr. Norman 
Collie; and John Mackenzie, the famous old Skye guide, his friend, 
went earlier. How can Sligachan ever seem the same without the 
sight of Dr. Collie’s saturnine face at his well-known table in the 
Inn dining-room, or a glimpse through the distant mists across the 
moors of two tall figures in weather-beaten tweeds, striding side by 
side in silent companionship ? 

At Glen Brittle at the other end of the Coolins, Mrs. Chisholm 
too is dead, and who will keep open house, and heart, for the “real 
climber,” as she did? No substitute article could fool her keen eye 
and gain accommodation in her popular cottage—she could see 
through their spurious enthusiasms in a moment, and for such her 
rooms were always “full.” But for the true mountain-lover, 
whether expert or neophyte, nothing was ever too good. Who, 
like her, will rise at dawn, or stay up after midnight, that climbers’ 
clothes may be dry and ready, and climbers’ empty stomachs hap- 
pily filled? And can a wandering American hope to find again 
those groups of cheerful shabby young Englishmen with bulging 
rucksacks, who so hospitably used to offer the solitary climber a 
place on their ropes? 

Yet whatever losses the war may have brought to Skye, some 
of the things that gave that island its unique and unforgettable 
quality as a climbing region will still remain. There will still be 
the local color of the Highlands—the primitive tighe dubh (black 
houses) by the roadsides, the shaggy-faced Highland cattle on the 
moors, and the red deer among the crags. There will be the 
evenings by the peat fire, with Gaelic songs and legends, and per- 
haps a tune on the pipes, or tales from Skye’s rich history, of 
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Prince Charlie and Flora MacDonald, or of Dr. Johnson’s mem- 
orable travels. 

And there will always be the typical Skye weather, that rainbow 
weather, with its play of storm and sunshine across the landscape. 


“Tf you are a delicate man, 

And of wetting your skin you’re shy, 
I’ll have you know, before you go, 
You’d better not think of Skye,” 


wrote Sheriff Nicolson many years ago; and it remains just as true 
today. The weather will always be of primary importance, never 
to be forgotten or disregarded. Bad weather, and marvellous rocks 
—they are the two outstanding characteristics of Skye climbing. 

The Black Coolins rise almost directly from the sea—some two 
dozen peaks, as sharply pointed as a child’s drawing of mountains 
—not high, only a little over 3000 ft., but clean dark rock almost 
to their bases, and with only one summit that can be reached with- 
out real climbing. The volcanic gabbro of their faces, cracks, and 
chimneys is so rough that, as I soon learned by vivid experience, 
one can do difficult routes in nails even on the wettest days, cling- 
ing like a fly to the solid crystalline surface. 

My first climb in Skye, a very typical one and a good one to 
begin on, was a traverse of Sgurr na Gillean, up the Pinnacles and 
down the Gendarme Ridge. Sgurr na Gillean, the Peak of the 
Young Men, rises just up the Glen from Sligachan Inn, and is the 
regular barometer of Sligachan walkers and climbers. About nine 
or half past in the morning, after a leisurely breakfast, the guests 
stroll out of the Inn in ones and twos to have a look at that moun- 
tain, and if the clouds hang too dark and low over its sharp peaks, 
they postpone their trips, hoping the omens may become more 
propitious later. 

On the particular day planned for our climb, however, all signs 
were favorable—the sky light clear grey, and the clouds high and 
open, with glints of sunlight moving over the distant hills. So we 
started off across the heather, carefully skirting the bogs, and 
scrambled up over the screes above Eagle Crag into Basteir Corrie, 
from which we would reach the Pinnacle Ridge. 

It was a very jocular party—the continual jokes and laughter 
centering on “Willie,” the leader of the group of four Liverpool 
men with whom I climbed. “Willie” was a sturdy, jolly, redfaced 
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chap, wearing an old jacket patched with as many shades of tweed 
as Joseph’s coat—a jacket which was the subject of many of the 
pleasantries, he cherished it so fondly through all the rough work 
on the rocks, and was so proud of the details of the variegated 
effect, and seeming to value it as a real collector’s item. 

In Basteir Corrie we put on the ropes, and mounted easily the 
steep face of the final Pinnacle, up whose convenient irregularities 
one could move with speed, thanks to that wonderful gabbro. Leav- 
ing the summit, we followed the spectacular knife-edge narrowness 
of the Gendarme Ridge, that dropped away on both sides into 
corries deep with dark-blue shadow in the grey light. The Gen- 
darme furnished the high point of the climb, where it stood, slender 
and tall, a sentinel holding the whole width of the ridge. It could 
be passed only by embracing it boldly with both arms, and swing- 
ing a leg wide out over depths of empty space, to an invisible foot- 
hold on the far side. After the Gendarme, the rest of the ridge 
seemed tame, and soon we were down again into the corrie, and 
racing home with giant’s strides down the steep lower slopes deep 
hidden in springy heather. 

On various visits to Skye, I was lucky enough to have the 
chance for several more climbs in the Black Coolins with hospitable 
climbing parties—there were pleasant days on the Window But- 
tress, the Inaccessible Pinnacle, Sgurr Tearlach, the Cioch, Blaven 
and others. The last and best of all was a new route on Mallory’s 
Buttress. 

The climb must be made from Glen Brittle, and I was invited 
to join the others there. But it was a grave question if I could ever 
get in, for the tiny clachan accommodated less than a dozen tourists, 
and everything was full. Then one evening two men appeared at 
Sligachan who had just come from the Lodge at Glen Brittle. Full 
of hopes, I quickly packed my rucksack, and started off next morn- 
ing to take their place. 

It was a pleasant day’s walk, over the moors and up the low 
pass of the Ma’am, following a little burn with its crystal-clear pools 
set like jewels in the heather, then down the long length of Glen 
Brittle to the settlement at the sea. 

I reached the Lodge late that afternoon, and was greeted with 
disconcerting news—two more guests were to arrive that evening 
to claim the quarters of those that had left! I already knew that 
Mrs. Chisholm’s cottage, that favorite haunt of climbers, was full 
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to over-flowing. So it was suggested that I try the third and only 
other possibility—‘“Mary Campbell’s the Post Office.” She was 
known to have two rooms, and at the moment only one lodger. 
Mary Campbell proved completely unhelpful—the lady had en- 
gaged the second room as a sitting-room. It was almost evening 
now, I was rather tired and very hungry. In desperation I sought 
Mrs. Chisholm, to tell her my sad tale and seek counsel. She had 
never seen me before, but she listened with eager sympathy, and 
delivered judgment. ~ 

“The Lodge, I understand—she’s a newcomer in these parts. 
But indeed, I am surprised at Mary Campbell! Could not her lady 
do without a sitting-room for a day or two!” The rights of other 
guests had short shrift with Mrs. Chisholm herself, when it was the 
needs of a “climber” that were in question. “Don’t worry,” she 
cheered me, “I’ll take you in. One of the men will just have to 
make do on the living-room sofa.” Which, in spite of all my efforts 
to take this hard and narrow couch for myself, he just did. 

The next day we woke to rain dashing against the windows, 
wind howling around the eaves, and breakers pounding the rocks 
of the cove below the house. Not auspicious weather for climbing. 
All the morning we huddled close to the little peat fire, listening to 
the disheartening chorus, and by mid-afternoon when the rain 
began to slacken a little we were ready for anything for a change. 

“Let’s go and have a look at it anyway.” By the time we had 
reached the foot of the cliff, after an hour’s approach up Corrie 
Laggan, the rain had stopped entirely and the wind had almost 
dried the rocks. 

“Come on. Let’s go.” And we started. 

My climbing companion on this route was Ernest Wood-John- 
son, who had made many climbs and first ascents in the Lakes, and 
some good ones in Skye, with his younger brother George, who 
was later to take part in Kanchenjunga and Everest expeditions. 
So as we tied on the rope, he asked me if I minded being addressed 
as “George.” For, he explained, “Miss Knowlton” seemed a little 
formal and unwieldy on the rocks, and George was the name he was 
used to calling his climbing partner. I modestly accepted the honor, 
hoping only that I would not disgrace my namesake too conspic- 
uously, and “George” it was thereafter. 

The route we planned to follow (note that I say “planned”’) 
was made by Mallory up the Sron na Ciche. 
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“The guide says,” reported Wood-Johnson cheerfully, “that 
this is a climb of the fourth grade of difficulty’—the guide listed 
only four grades—‘“that it offers interest all the thousand feet of 
the route, and that it should be led only in rubbers (sneakers)— 
that it is not a climb for nails. But this isn’t a day for rubbers.” 

We found easily the start of the climb, a short pleasant chimney. 
As I came up it, the rain began to come vigorously down. Behind 
Wood-Johnson rose the next pitch, a high steep slab, that had at 
its very beginning a few minor irregularities that might be con- 
sidered footholds, nothing for hands except pressure holds, and 
things looking even smoother above. Sneakers would have been 
handy, but not at that moment, as already the rock was bathed in a 
thin film of water. Wood-Johnson looked at it dubiously a bit, then 
started slowly up, and vanished into the mist and rain. When I 
came to follow, I found a useful! tiny rounded crack. But it petered 
out part way up. 

“What are the holds after this?’ I called. 

“There aren’t any,” answered Wood-Johnson helpfully. 

By the time I reached the top of the slab, the weather was defi- 
nitely wet. The rain was pouring down heavily, and we were in 
clouds so thick that we could see neither the valley floor below nor 
the rocks above. It was somewhere on this part of the climb that 
we got off Mallory’s route. Not for lack of consulting the guide— 
I have frequent memory-pictures of Wood-Johnson braced on nar- 
row ledges with his head bent over its fast-soaking pages, as the 
rain pelted down on him. There were examinations to the right 
and left—‘It doesn’t seem quite right here. No, perhaps this is 
it.” During the time of heaviest downpour we negotiated a right- 
angle crack which must have acted as a drain for the whole upper 
part of the face, for it had become a lively mountain torrent. As 
hands must go above the head to grip the holds, a flood of water 
would flow down through both sleeves, to emerge under the bottom 
of the climbing jacket. This was the most completely aquatic climb 
I have ever taken, and we were both enjoying ourselves thoroughly 
—it was so undeniably an experience! 

Having done its best for us, the rain at last began to grow 
milder, and the mists driving by now let us see around a bit. The 
guide was again produced. Nothing checked. Nothing was right 
or familiar. We were unquestionably lost. 

The obvious and, in fact, only route up from where we stood 
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was a long chimney leading out of sight above. Leaving me wedged 
in a little corner, with my toes on the edge, and a glorious view; 
beyond them of clouds shifting and opening to give glimpses of the 
corrie floor far below, Wood-Johnson started up. It was a long 
time that I waited, and there were many moments when the rope 
did not progress at all. Then came the longest pause of all. I 
wondered what had happened. Finally the rope quickly moved 
a few feet. In a minute the slack was taken up, and I started to 
follow. The chimney was nowhere too easy, and at the top I 
found the explanation of the last delay. 

“See this little projecting edge of basalt. You have to use it 
for hand-holds for both hands, to get out over the overhang at the 
top of the chimney,” Wood-Johnson explained, as he held the rope 
just above me. 

“But is it solid?” I queried dubiously. 

“T looked at it a long time myself, and wondered. But there’s 
no other possible way. So I finally decided to try it. And it held 
for me.” Obviously it had held. 

As I came out over the overhang, I emerged from that damp, 
dusky chimney into the glowing light of a clearing sunset after 
storm—bright gold, under a band of ink-blue clouds, and a far out- 
look over a pale shining sea, on which floated the dark islets of the 
lesser Hebrides. 

Another pitch or two, and we were at the summit, surrounded 
on all sides by wonderful views—ahead, the sea and islands, be- 
hind, the crowd of sharp Coolin peaks clustering black against the 
fast-fading sky, and just below our feet the dark rolling moors and 
the first appearing lights of Glen Brittle. 

There was scant time to enjoy this beauty, however, and with 
all our haste it was night before we were off the scree. But the 
really appalling lateness of the hour for a Highland village did 
nothing to dim Mrs. Chisholm’s eager interest in listening to all 
the details of our success, as she fed us a most delicious hot dinner 


at 11.30 p.m. 





Happy Days in the Bergell 


Epwarp HarTMANN 


I HAVE always taken great pleasure in reading the articles in 

the Alpine Journals and have thought the authors must have 
found equal enjoyment in writing them and thus bringing back 
memories of their past climbs. But I never imagined that I would 
someday enjoy the same privilege and reminisce of happy days 
spent in the hills. 

There is a great deal to say in favor of the Bergell,’ this little 
bit of granite tucked away in the S.E. corner of Switzerland. It 
is to the W. of the Bernina massif, between the Maira River to the 
N. and the Valtellina to the S. The rock is excellent, a beautiful 
gray granite, different in color from the Chamonix one, but it breaks 
up in the same manner and offers the same type of climbing. The 
approaches are short and through beautiful scenery, up to the Forno, 
Albigna or Sciora Huts and, on an off day between climbs, the upper 
Engadine is there with its lovely lakes and meadows as a rest to the 
weary. Nowhere in Switzerland, and probably nowhere in western 
Europe except at the Lautaret Pass in Savoy, are the flowers more 
plentiful in the early summer and up to the middle of July. The 
Engadine sky has an Italian quality ; it is of a deeper blue than in the 
rest of Switzerland and one can usually expect longer spells of good 
weather than in the Oberland, the Pennines or the Mont Blanc dis- 
trict. And if rain does pin one to the valley, there are the pictures- 
que Engadine villages to explore: Sils, Celerina, Pontresina, Madu- 
lein and the prize jewel Zuoz with its old Planta house, the finest 
sample of old Engadine architecture. On the other side, beyond the 
Maloja Pass, the Val Bregaglia takes on at once an Italian appear- 
ance: Casaccia, Vicosoprano, Bondo, are just quaint little villages, 





1 Bregaglia in Italian. East of the Maloja Pass, in the Engadine, German 
and Romansh are spoken, west of the Maloja in the Val Bregaglia, where 
flows the Maira River, the language is Italian. The three languages are used 
in place-names of the Bergell. Monte in Monte Sissone is Italian; Muot 
would be the Romansh form. Piz is Romansh in Piz Badile. The Romansh 
form Vadret is sometimes used for glacier, but most local guides say Gletscher 
in German. Cantone and Bacone, the Italian forms also used in German, are 
heard more often than the Romansh Cantun and Bacun. 

The southern boundary of the Bergell massif forms the border of Switzer- 
land and Italy. All the summits are either in Switzerland or on the border, 
none are inside Italy. The Monte della Disgrazia, mentioned further is in 
Italy, but is not in the Bergell. Topographically, the area forms the west wing 
of the Bernina massif. 
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but on the northern slopes is Soglio with a fine old house, the home 
of the de Salis family, now turned into an inn, and a beautiful view 
of the Bergell across the valley. 

The greatest attraction of the Bergell is that it is not popular 
and huts are not overcrowded. The Swiss go there, but very few 
foreigners and none of those who just climb to collect celebrated 
summits. Except for Piz Badile there is scarcely any which has 
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made its way into Alpine literature and the mountains are there for 
mountain lovers only. The climbs are short, as the huts are between 
6000 and 9000 ft. and the summits between 10,000 and 11,000 ft. 
This means a comfortable start at sunrise, a long stay at the top 
before noon and an early return to the hut allowing for a rest before 
the next day’s climb. It may not sound very sporty and it certainly 
isn’t very strenuous, but this makes it a perfect massif for the mid- 
dle-aged climber and a pleasant training ground for the more am- 
bitious before moving to higher ground. 

Nowhere is the climbing of extreme difficulty. The N. ridge 
of the Badile, however, is of quite a good class ; Klucker had to turn 
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back and give it up, and it was only recently climbed by Alfred 
Ziircher and Walter Risch. The Ago di Sciora, the Punta Rasica 
and the Cima del Largo offer interesting pitches, but I have enjoyed 
myself even on the other and easier peaks. This is not a massif for 
ice craft, there are only a few small glaciers and very easy ones; and 
of course the low average altitude takes away that feeling of aloof- 
ness which is such an exhilarating experience on higher mountains 
of the 4000 m. group. 

I spent happy weeks in the Bergell during three consecutive 
seasons, climbing some of its peaks from the Forno and Albigna 
Glaciers, but never explored the finer peaks S. and W. of the Bon- 
dasca Glacier. By mid-August 1937, after a few weeks in Zermatt, 
my wife and children thought they had a right to a quieter and pleas- 
anter place and we moved to Sils Maria. As I left Zermatt a 
friend had advised me to look into the Bergell, so I made arrange- 
ments with G., a local guide, and one afternoon we walked up to the 
Forno Hut. Few mountain huts can be reached so pleasantly. One 
leaves the road at Maloja, and a short hour later one gets to Lake 
Cavloccio, a small but most lovely bit of dark green water with good 
trout fishing. After this the path works its way up very gradually, 

first among larches, then through the rhododendrons scattered 
amongst large boulders. I have met more marmots on that stretch, 
near Plancanin, than anywhere else in the mountains. About an 
hour after leaving Lake Cavloccio one climbs up a short frontal 
moraine and takes to the glacier, which is very easy going. The 
first bit only is a little steep but even that can be negotiated with 
ordinary hobnails. After this the glacier becomes almost level. 
The Forno Hut stands on its right bank about fifteen minutes up a 
steep path. It was enlarged shortly after the first World War and 
is now a typical average size Swiss Alpine hut: kitchen and dining- 
room on the ground floor and accommodations for about fifty up- 
stairs. It is built of stone and lined with wood inside. It stands on 
a platform and from it there is a fine view of the Torones, Rasica, 
Cantone, Casnile and Bacone. 

The keeper is not the least attraction of the Forno Hut. I don’t 
know his name, but he is called the “Munk” which is Swiss for 
Marmot. Obesity and a tendency to uncleanliness are supposed to 
justify this comparison. In France our hut-keepers are old guides, 
but in Switzerland this is not always the case; the patronage system 
commands the choice in many instances. The Forno Hut was built 
and is managed by the Section Rorschach of the S.A.C., and as 
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Rorschach is on Lake Constance there are no old guides to be found 
in this city but only a large railroad yard; so a railroad man was 
appointed to the Forno. Well, the system may be wrong but the 
choice was very fortunate. Never was there a pleasanter and more 
genial man than the “Munk,” for, whether or not he be from the 
valley, a Swiss takes to the mountains at once. The “Munk” was 
the mountaineers’ friend and when all the climbers were off, in the 
morning and early afternoon, he would sit in front of his hut with a 
telescope and keep his eyes on “his parties.” When one came back 
to the hut there was not only hot water for tea, but plenty of infor- 
mation on what had been happening on the several mountains of the 
“Forno-gebiet.” The “Munk” claimed very proudly to have gone 
up Monte Sissone. Local guides agreed that the feat had been 
achieved and also that it had been a feat to get him up there. 
That first evening, after supper, as I sat on the platform in front 
of the hut I saw a dozen men in single file, heavily laden, plodding 
up the Forno Glacier. What a strange lot of climbers and where- 
fore? Not a bivouac certainly, when all the surrounding summits 
could be reached from the hut in five or six hours. They were 
smugglers. Almost every day they would be seen at sunset ; they 
climbed up the Sissone, an easy walk up snowfields, and at dawn 
would go down into Italy, carrying tobacco, chocolate, coffee and 
a few other goods which Fascist taxes and import restrictions had 
made scarce in the land of Mussolini. The Italian side of the ridge 
was heavily patrolled by custom men and militia, but this simply 
implied the sacrifice of a certain percentage of the smuggled goods. 
The next morning G. and I headed for the head of the Forno 
Glacier and the Cima di Castello. The climb was so short and easy 
that it was rather a comedown after Zermatt. But after sitting up 
there for an hour in the sun I changed my mind; this was well 
worth while. It was a glorious day and all those granite peaks and 
ridges were good to see. From the Castello I looked down on to the 
Punta Rasica just in front, with the Torone group to the left, the 
Zocca, Ferro and Scioras to the right. Beyond the Scioras, the 
Cengalo and Badile were standing high. To the left of the Torone 
ridge were the Monte Sissone, Cima di Rosso, and Cima Vazzeda, 
and far beyond, to the left of the Vazzeda, were the big peaks of 
the Bernina Group: Morteratsch, Bernina, Scerscen and Roseg. 
From this angle however they did not show to their best advantage, 
but to the left of the Torones stood up one of the most graceful 
mountains I had seen: the Disgrazia. The Castello was well worth 
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climbing for from its summit almost every peak of the Bergell Group 
could be seen. 

I think it took us about two hours to follow the easy ridge lead- 
ing N. to the Cima di Cantone. Half-way across we had to leave it 
and cut our way down to the left around a series of gendarmes. 
Otherwise it was just a pleasant walk, high above the Albigna and 
Forno Glaciers and with the shapely Bergell on both sides. From 
the Cantone there is an ice ridge leading down to a series of gen- 
darmes that kept us busy for a couple of hours of good sport. But 
sport is not the only pleasure mountains can bring to us and a bright 
sunny day in the mountains is a joy in itself. I enjoyed that one 
thoroughly. 

We slept at the Forno and the next morning headed W. across 
the glacier, to climb the Piz Bacone and the Cima del Largo from 
the Fuorcla del Bacone which lies between. A storm was in the 
making, the weather muggy and the approach seemed uninteresting 
after the preceding day. When we got to the col the weather looked 
so menacing that it became evident we had only time for one 
peak, if that. G. advised the Largo as more interesting and because 
the Bacone had the strange habit of always attracting lightning 
when there was storm. I believe G. was rather glad of the bad 
weather, as this was a good excuse for by-passing on the right most 
of the gendarmes of the ridge leading to the Largo, and if G. was 
good and keen on ice, as I later found out in the Bernina Group, he 
was a poor rock climber. 

None who have seen the Largo will forget it: a small mountain 
so ruggedly built that it gives one the illusion of being a big one. 
It falls sheer on both sides, and with a flat stone on its top it very 
much reminds one of the Grépon. When one has followed the ridge 
to the foot of the Cima del Largo one looks up at a rather formidable- 
looking slab, but there are two cracks which will see you up; the left 
one is a little difficult but the one to the right is easier and that is the 
one G. led up (The storm, you know ...). Then a flat platform, 
over a large stone, around the corner to the right, and a short climb 
which landed us back to the left just above the platform and the 
slab; another few minutes brought us to the summit. The climb 
is nowhere difficult, but interesting as it requires constant care and 
in many places one sees the valley between one’s legs. G. was right, 
and when we were back at the Fuorcla lightning was striking the 
Bacone, so the fun was over for that day and we raced down to the 
valley but not fast enough to avoid being soaked by the rain. The 
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bad weather lasted until my vacation came to an end and I saw no 
more of the Bergell that year, but I had liked it and I came back. 

For 1938 I had planned a few fine ridges in Zermatt. One 
always plans more ridges than one climbs, and I had planned the 
Rothorngrat, the Zmuttgrat, and the Cresta Rey of Monte Rosa. 
I had decided to bring with me my old friend Etienne Payot, who 
used to guide me in Chamonix, and as a training ground I thought 
the Bergell would be just what we wanted. 

On our first day we went up to the Forno Hut and the next 
morning traversed the Cima Vazzeda and the Cima di Rosso. Seen 
from a distance the Vazzeda is a good-looking mountain but the 
climb is disappointing. The way up is mostly to the left of the ridge 
over the N.E. face, the rock is broken and offers no where good 
sport. From there to the Cima di Rosso takes about an hour. The 
rock improves and the climb is more interesting, except for the last 
ridge up the Cima di Rosso which is over easy snow. We had a good 
view of the Castello-Cantone-Casnile-Bacone ridge facing us across 
the Forno Glacier and of the Torones to the S. To the E. the 
Bernina Group looked very lofty, and right in front of us was the 
Disgrazia with its fine ridges sweeping gracefully up to the summit. 
It was such a splendid mountain that we decided we would have to 
climb it, and we did a few days later. From the top of the Cima 
di Rosso it is an easy run down to the Forno Glacier over snow 
fields and we were back to the hut for lunch. 

We slept at the Forno again that night and the next day worked 
our way up to the Fuorcla del Bacone. This time the weather 
was fine and it made all the difference. With crispness in the air 
and the exhilarating prospect of a good climbing day the trail up 
to the Fuorcla was as enjoyable as it had been tedious the year be- 
fore. How could it be that I had not noticed then all the brightly- 
colored rock flowers as the path crosses the lower slopes of 
the Casnile? And I can even now feel the pleasure every moun- 
taineer well knows, when my hands felt the cold granite still un- 
touched by the sun, on that first scramble as one takes off from the 
glacier. 

The Bacone proved easy, and once we had gone up and down 
the N. ridge and were having some food on the Fuorcla we looked 
in the guidebook and were surprised to see that there were supposed 
to be three difficult pitches, for we could remember none. We had 
a long day before us still and perfect weather, so we made the best 
of the Largo and it had to yield every bit of sport it could show. 
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We followed the ridge faithfully, climbed every gendarme and when 
we got to the big slab we chose the more difficult left crack. It isa 
lovely sight from the summit to look sheer down to the Albigna and 
Maira Valleys, 5000 or 6000 ft. below with their fine meadows and 
woods. 

A few days later we were there on our way to the Ago di Sciora. 
From Sils one drives over the Maloja Pass and down the Maira 
Valley. At once the landscape becomes Italian, the houses are dif- 
ferent, the air is warmer and deciduous trees replace the evergreens. 
One strikes the path to the Albigna Hut in the woods just above 
Vicosoprano and it is one of the pleasantest ascents to a hut I can 
remember : woods, a torrent crossed on a rickety bridge, an easy 
path winding through woods again until it emerges in high grass 
and flowers. We had plenty of time, so we rested in the last shade 
as we came to the tree line and looked up with amazement at the 
Bacone. From here it was such a fine-looking peak that we came 
to like it and be proud of that mountain, and forget what we had 
thought of it as we ran up its N. ridge. 

The Albigna Hut is tiny and old, with only one room, two tiers 
of bunks on one side and the table for meals just in front. I like 
those old primitive huts; there is something intimate about them, 
and they remind me of my youth when there were more of them. 
Now many have been rebuilt in stone, enlarged, and the crowds 
come to them. 

The next day was another fine day in the mountains, and one to 
test Etienne as a path-finder for neither of us had ever gone up the 
Albigna Glacier. I believe we fumbled a bit to get onto that glacier. 
We had started early and by the light of the lantern we must have 
scrambled over more boulders and did more cursing than would 
have been necessary if we had seen the cairns and kept more to the 
left. There should always be something of an explorer in a moun- 
taineer. I know few pleasanter hours than those when one slowly 
works up a new glacier with unknown peaks gradually coming into 
sight. We were in the shade a long time, but as we skirted the foot 
of the Pioda and had our first view of the Ago it was glorious in the 
golden rays of the early morning sun. 

The glacier had receded more than usual from the rock at the 
foot of the Ago that year, and we had some trouble bridging the 
chasm and effecting a lodgement. We had a rest in the sun after 
this, on a ledge where we left our ice-axes and nailed shoes. All 
around us were innumerable white, red, pink and blue cushion- 
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flowers. The Ago stood above us and to our right and as we started 
again we knew the general direction to follow. But from here on 
the climb is done in rubber or rope soles, and there were none of 
the usual nail scratches on the rocks to guide us. We should have 
struck straight up what looked to us like a fairly difficult chimney, 
but we thought the way was better over easier ledges to the right. 
Well, the ease did not last and we were led to a chimney much 
more tricky than the one we had avoided. It was fairly short but 
with very few holds, and water from melting snow trickled down 
making the rock slippery. Etienne got up as far as a large jammed 
stone which blocked the way, but was so unsteady that it could not 
be used for a hold and had to be carefully left alone. I came up 
just below Etienne and held his feet, which were starting to slip 
on the wet rock, but I was scarcely more secure myself as we both 
had rope soles, and nothing is worse once wet. Etienne is a beau- 
tiful rock climber with that essential quality, balance, and there 
is nothing more graceful to watch than a good climber with never 
a useless movement, never more weight on a hold than it can 
take. I was mighty glad to have him in the lead on that pitch. 

After this the rest seemed easy: a series of ledges and short 
chimneys led us up to the col between the Ago and the Sciora di 
Dentro, and from there it is about an hour to the top of the Ago. 
There are small vertical cracks, two long slanting chimneys, a 
delicate traverse and, prettiest of all, the last ten feet where one 
just walks with careful balance on a sloping rock. There are no 
hand holds but the granite is rough and it is far easier than it 
looks if one has a good balance and does not consider the drop to 
the right. From the summit one looks straight down to the Bondasca 
Glacier and across it to the Gemelli, the Cengalo and the sheer E. 
face of the Badile, which has only recently been climbed. Across 
the Maira lay Soglio with its graceful church spire amidst the 
Lombardy poplars. There is a fine rappel from the summit, about 
60 ft. long, and after this we retraced our steps. We were in good 
form by now and enjoyed the whole way back to the valley. There 
is something exhilarating and difficult to describe when the body 
obeys with ease. And when the day’s work is done and one sits 
down in the cooler evening air and stretches out one’s limbs, there 
is a feeling of well being, a joy that is not purely physical. The 
face is still warm from the day’s sun, the mind recalls the climb 
just over and one is at peace with oneself. 

The Punta Rasica one of the best climbs in the Bergell, had 
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been foremost on our program that year. Once already the rain 
had thwarted us but after the Ago the weather remained steady and 
we headed again for the Forno Hut. In the early morning hours 
we walked up the Forno Glacier towards its S.W. corner, reaching 
the foot of the broad ice couloir leading up to the col between the 
Rasica and the Torone Occidentale. The slope is fairly steep and 
usually requires step cutting, but the snow fallen during the pre- 
vious week was still lying in good condition and we were able to 
kick most of our way up. 

We met the sun at the col and made our first stop to change 
shoes. From there the ridge runs E.-W. to the summit, forming 
the border between Switzerland and Italy. The rock is sound and 
the climb interesting without being very difficult until one gets to 
the final tower. This is a rather formidable bit of granite some 
thirty to forty feet high. The edge which one faces is narrow, a 
little like the bow of a ship, but not quite as sharp as the name of 
the mountain suggests (Punta Rasica = razor point). There are 
no holds on either side and it is slightly inclined to the left, a feature 
which is not evident when one looks at it from below but which be- 
comes apparent as one takes off, for one feels at once off balance and 
falling towards Italy if one has started with the wrong foot. During 
the lower third the ridge itself is notched here and there but the 
next ten or twelve ft. are smooth and one can only depend on fric- 
tion between the knees held tight, or by locking the leg with a foot 
on one side and the knee on the other. There are no holds for the 
hands so one just seizes the ridge tightly between the thumb and 
the other fingers; the ridge is so narrow that this is fortunately 
quite possible. The last ten feet are less steep but still very strenu- 
ous for, as the ridge becomes broader, the technique used lower 
down becomes inadequate. The summit tower is descended by a 
short rappel on the Swiss side. The whole ascent is too short to 
compare with any of the big Alpine ridges, but as a minor climb it 
remains one of the most interesting ones I remember. 

It was our last day in the Bergell and we were leaving for Zer- 
matt on the morrow, so we lingered and made several long stops on 
the ridge as we returned to the col. On the Italian side the valleys 
were dark in the shade as immense clouds towered up in majesty, 
but all the Swiss side was bright and sunny and there were all our 
old friends around us, all the peaks we had climbed and enjoyed. 
We had lingered so long that the snow had become soft and treach- 
erous on the ice slope and gave us some trouble. 
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The following year in 1939, André Derocque, my usual climb- 
ing companion, was able to come. He had had pneumonia in 1938 
and had done no mountaineering for two years. The Bergell was 
just the thing for him as a training ground, I thought, and from 
there we could turn to the higher Bernina peaks when he felt in 
shape once more. Etienne Payot was the third in our party and we 
repeated for Derocque several of our previous climbs, the Ago, the 
Largo, the Bacone, the Rasica. There is always a subtle difference 
between two ascents of the same mountains which gives each one a 
distinct place in our memory. The mountain may be different, with 
snow in the cracks and glaze on the N. faces, or dry, warm, sound 
and easy. Some days the weather is uncertain, the clouds are 
ominous, the lighting bleak, and one hurries along on what seems 
an unfriendly ridge, while on other days it is just a delight to drink 
in every moment of a beautiful day and of a glorious climb. And 
what of ourselves, of our physical form, possibly also of our mental 
state? 

I wonder if in the summer of 1939, unconsciously, we did not 
all three enjoy the mountains differently than in any other year. 
We pretty well knew that we were not to see them the next and 
possibly not for several more. And one of us was not to see them 
ever again. At the end of August we had gone up the Biancograt 
and we sat all three in the sun on the top of the Piz Bernina. We 
were looking around but also making plans for the next year : would 
it be Zermatt and the Schalligrat of the Weisshorn, the Cresta Rey 
of Monte Rosa; or Grindelwald and the E. ridge of the Jungfrau ; 
or should we return to the Engadine and climb the N. ridge of the 
Badile and the Roseg over the Sella ridge? We were planning in 
the peace of our 4000 m. summit, far above the rest of the world, but 
there was some unreal quality in our words, and we must each have 
felt in our inner selves that other tasks might be set for us. Many 
things did happen indeed. A year later Derocque had been killed, 
Etienne treacherously captured by the Germans as he came back 
from the fighting in Norway. Having climbed mountains together 
links men for better and for worse, and it was upon me that Etienne 
most naturally called to help him in his escape. Someday, who 
knows, the two of us may return to the Bergell. We shall sit in 
the sun on a summit, look at the familiar mountains around us, at 
the clouds rising over Italy and remember our friend who is no 
more. 





Swiss Mountaineering in 1859 


Joun H. Strone 


a following letter, unearthed among family papers, aroused 
my keen interest by its postmark, Switzerland, its date, 1859, 
and its theme, mountaineers and mountaineering in that far-away 
classic day when the great peaks around Zermatt were for the first 
time being seriously studied, negotiated and conquered. Though 
not a climber, my father was a keen observer, and I have thought 
that his limpid commentary on the mountain-loving Britisher of 
that day, his appearance, aptitudes and character, and the surround- 
ing peaks that enthralled him, might prove of interest to others also. 

August H. Strong, writer of the letter, had graduated two years 
earlier from Yale with the Class of ’57. In spite of a sedentary 
life of many years as theologian, administrator, preacher, lecturer 
and writer, he never lost his interest in the high mountains, and 
ever regretted that on that first Swiss trip want of hard cash had 
kept him from climbing Mont Blanc. 


IN THE CLOUDS 
Hospice of St. Bernard 
September 1, 1859 


You will remember that when I wrote you a week ago, I was at 
Zermatt, anxiously waiting for fair weather, to enable me to cross the 
Pass of St. Théodule. We had a jolly time indoors, notwithstanding 
the rain without. Quite a number of young Englishmen, members 
of the Alpine Club of London, were at our hotel, and the endless 
stories of hair-breadth ’scapes, and of adventures among the moun- 
tains with which they regaled us, served to chase away quite a 
number of dreary hours. 

These “Bergsteigers,” or mountain climbers, as they are called, 
are men of fortune, who have formed themselves into a company 
for high mountain and glacier expeditions, and have spent their 
summers for a number of years among the Alps. Mountain climb- 
ing has become for them a passion. To get to the top of the highest 
and most inaccessible mountains, to stand where man never stood 
before, to dare the avalanches, to cross the most frightful of the 
glaciers, is a great ambition with them. 
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They are a set of Englishmen so peculiar as to be well worth 
knowing. Most of them are University men, the object of whose 
education, however, has been to fit them to fill well the position of 
gentlemen of fortune and leisure. They are full of talk, always in 
the best of humor, at home in a discussion of a point in the classics 
or in the small talk of the drawing room, finished ladies’ men, and 
yet, unlike niost Englishmen, extremely careless of dress, and in- 
finitely removed from anything like the over-refinement of the 
exquisite. As hearty, kind, frank, modest, clear-spoken fellows as 
you ever saw. 

Physically, I have scarcely seen their superiors. They are men 
whose muscles have been strengthened from youth by every sort of 
manly exercise. Tall, slender enough to be graceful in form, and 
perfectly proportioned, they have great physical strength and won- 
derful powers of endurance. Fifteen hours a day of the most 
fatiguing ascents is nothing to many of them. They are sure- 
footed, they never slip or stumble, they are perfectly cool in the 
midst of frightful perils, and they have a daring that often out-runs 
the courage of the guides. You would call them thin when you 
first saw them, but they weigh more than you think, they are so 
tough and solid. Their faces are tanned so that you would scarcely 
suspect them of ever having been white. 

In the neighborhod of these great mountains they spend the 
whole summer long in studying the topography of the hills, dis- 
covering new passes, attempting and often failing to do things that 
have before been thought impossible. Of those whom we saw 
several had ascended Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Finster-Aar- 
horn, Mischabel, and I know not how many more of these great 
Alpine marvels, and yet they are studying away, and planning yet 
more hazardous ascents. And no labor is too great for them. A 
drenching to the skin, or a fall into a crevasse, or a long ten hours’ 
pull, half the time up to the waist in snow, are common occurrences. 
They are by no means boastful, however, of their efforts. 

Though they are extending greatly our knowledge of the Alps, 
they do not pretend to set this forth as the end they have in view. 
Like their countryman who fought for Italian liberty in the last war 
principally because he liked shooting, they are doing something for 
science principally because they have a great passion for climbing 
to heights that common men can never reach. It is in compliance 
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with the petition of the Alpine Club that the expense of ascending 
Mont Blanc has been this year reduced by the Sardinian govern- 
ment from about 600 francs to about half that sum. The result 
has been, that the number of ascensions has been much greater this 
year than usual, quite a number of Englishmen having performed 
the feat. 

Here, then, is a class of Englishmen which, though small in 
number, is representative of a much larger class of Englishmen of 
fortune, who pursue pleasure systematically, and with safety to 
health of body and mind. After their Alpine excursions are over, 
they spend their winters in hunting. The year is all laid out, and 
though one must confess that men of their intelligence and talent 
ought to be doing more for the world, one must also acknowledge 
that their lives are far more sensible and rational than those of the 
young men of wealth and leisure in America. Young men with us 
have not yet learned how to be safely and respectably rich. A 
course of dissipation, or of idleness, equally ruinous to all mental 
and physical health, soon renders them a curse to society, while the 
young Englishman is hard at work the whole year round, and is 
fitting himself after his own fashion by an industrious sort of 


pleasure-seeking, at least for a respectable position in society—it 
may be for the service of his country in some government office, or 
for valuable researches in science or literature. 


The account of my father’s crossing over the Théodule into 
northern Italy may be passed over as hardly thrilling enough to 
occupy the experienced readers of this publication, except perhaps 
for a few sentences which reflect the powerful impression such 
scenes ever make for the first time on the sensitive beholder: 


As I was saying, we, as well as the Bergsteigers, were waiting 
for fair weather. It came next day—a perfect calm after the 
heavy storm, blue sky after clouds and thick darkness. The glaciers 
had acquired new beauty from the storm, for the stony moraines 
and dingy deposits of earth upon them were all covered by the newly 
fallen snow. “Old hands” advised us to wait until the next day 
for the passage of St. Théodule, after the night’s cold had formed a 
solid crust upon the surface of the snow. Instead, therefore, we 
made an excursion to the Gorner-Grat. As it is with great men, 
so it is with mountains—you must rise to something near their 
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level before you can at all appreciate them. And this is the glory 
of the view from the Gorner-Grat. The immense mass of Monte 
Rosa rises just opposite you, covered from top to bottom with per- 
petual snow—a mass so immense and so filling up the landscape 
that, though miles away, it seems as though within a stone’s throw 
of you. On the right towers the ragged, rocky pyramid of Mont 
Cervin, the Matterhorn, so steep that snow never lies long on its 
sides, and so utterly inaccessible as to teach a perfect lesson of 
humility even to the Bergsteigers. This Matterhorn, rising to the 
height of 14,800 feet, a lonely, desolate peak of rock, seems to me 
the most stupendous object in the Alps. In the crevices of its 
precipitous sides, just enough snow lodges to streak the dark brown 
rock with gray, and though a warm September sun is shining, you 
cannot help shivering as you look at it, it seems so bleak and 
wintery. Great pointed, jagged, thunder-smitten cone, it seems to 
defy earth and heaven together ! 

I slept that night at the Inn on the Riffelberg. How great the 
contrast when the warm, pink tint on the lofty snows grows wan 
and cold again! The only remedy is a good fire or a good bed. I 
chose the latter. Before four we were up again, and by five were 
on the glacier. One by one the golden rays lighted up the summits 
of the mountains and found their way into the valleys, but by the 
time the valley was well lighted we were on the summit of St. 
Théodule. We entered a rough little stone cabin built upon the 
Col, and had the satisfaction of taking breakfast in the highest 
house in Europe. 

We made the descent in a couple of hours, and the same day 
walked on fifteen miles further to Chatillon, and from thence took 
the diligence to Aosta. I wish I could describe the wonderful 
beauty of these Italian villages. All through the Vale of Tour- 
nanche there was a fertility and verdure that seemed strange to eyes 
of late accustomed to the Swiss valleys. Many and many a time I 
turned to take a farewell glance at the Matterhorn, whose rocky 
pyramid closed up the valley behind us. I could but wonder at the 
industry which has made the steepest of these mountains yield a 
rich harvest of corn and wine. The hanging gardens of Nebuchad- 
nezzar were nothing to these rows of terraces, connected with each 
other by stairways in the walls, which the industry of the people 
has devised in order to make the most of their sunny hillsides. I 
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cannot do better than to quote the familiar lines from Philip Van 
Artevelds : 


“Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare 
Nor misty are the mountains there ; 
Softly sublime—profusely fair, 

Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 
They lightly rise, 
And scale the skies, © 
And groves and gardens still abound, 
For where no shoot 
Could else take root, 
The peaks are shelved and terraced round.” 





Over the Col de Balme in 1883 


CHARLES FRANCIS JUDSON* 


again the years of 1882-84 it was my good fortune to be a 

a pupil of Sillig’s School, located at Vevey-la Tour on Lake 
Geneva, conducted by Mrs. Edwin and Edouard Sillig. A pleasant 
feature of the school program consisted in week-end walks on the 
neighboring hills and peaks. When the snow-conditions per- 
mitted, we took our /uges along for sledding on Mont Cubli and 
the slopes above les Avants. Our longer excursions took us as far 
as the Lac de Joux in the Jura Mountains, Champéry at the foot 
of the Dent du Midi, and the Chamossaire near Villars-sur-Ollon. 
Once or twice a year a three-day excursion made a pleasant vaca- 
tion from our school duties. 

It was early in the month of May, 1883, when we set out from 
Vevey for the “Grand Tour,” the party consisting of a dozen of the 
older boys (aged 14-16 years) and Mr. Sillig. The train provided 
transportation as far as Martigny up the valley of the Rhone. From 
there we walked over the Téte Noire Pass to Argentiére (4100 ft.) 
in the valley of Chamounix, and some four miles from that resort. 
Our hotel faced the glacier d’Argentiére, with fine views of the 
Aiguille Verte and Aiguille du Chardonnet. The next day was 
spent in strolls around Chamounix. The hotels were closed, as the 
season had not yet begun. The following day was set for our return 
trip. Mr. Edwin Sillig, who was a good walker, and of powerful 
physique, proposed to vary our return trip by crossing the Col de 
Balme (7232 ft.). This pass commands a magnificent view of 
the Mont Blanc massif. The ascent to be made was about 3000 ft. 
and the distance from Argentiére to the col was about three miles. 
After the usual breakfast of café-au-lait and a crust of bread, we 
set out with our knapsacks and wearing gaiters over our well greased 
boots. Our hearts were gay and our spirits high, the adventure 
had begun. 

The path ascended by easy grades, at first over meadows, and 
crossed several brooks. We went on speedily, mounted a rise of 
land and soon came to freshly fallen snow. As far as the eye could see, 
glistening white fields of snow rose steeply ahead towards the Col 





1The writer, a Philadelphia physician, is a mountaineer whose climbs 
between 1888 and 1892 are listed in Early American Ascents in the Albps, 


p. 75.—[Eb.]. 
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de Balme. The depth of the snow increased as we mounted, and 
there was no hard crust to support our weight. We sank in the 
snow over our boot-tops at first, then halfway to our knees and, 
crossing, the drifts over our knees. Our leader had the tiresome 
job of breaking the steps. Hours passed, the col seemed no nearer 
and our progress was very slow. For short periods some of the 
older boys took Mr. Sillig’s place as leader, but they soon wearied. 
Serons nous bientét en haut? was the frequent cry of our head- 
master. And the answer came: // faut bien avoir du courage. Nous 
arriverons surement. 

Towards noon we lunched on bread and chocolate, and Mr. 
Sillig handed us each a lump of sugar flavored with a few drops of 
cognac. Revived by this ration we resumed our course, to reach 
the summit of the pass about one o’clock. The view met our high- 
est expectations and we rested briefly. On the descent to Trient 
and the Col de Forclaz conditions were more favorable for trampers, 
as the path lay through woods in part. Soon we regained the high- 
way on the Téte Noire and reached Martigny in time to catch the 
train for Vevey in the evening. 

The walk over the Col de Balme under ordinary conditions in 
summertime is not difficult. We school-boys found it arduous and 
a severe test of our endurance. The years have passed and I have 
enjoyed long days on peaks, passes and glaciers. But the recol- 
lections of that youthful excursion in the Alpine snows are still 
vivid in my memories. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Year 1944 (November 10, 1943 to November 10, 1944) 


The membership has again shown a fair gain. Seven Active 
Members have died; Joseph B. McIntyre, Rev. William Adams 
Brown, Mrs. Albert H. MacCarthy, Prof. Harry Fielding Reid; 
Lieut. Walter Sherman Gifford, Jr., U. S. N. R., Lewis L. Dela- 
field, and Howard Palmer, the last two former presidents, and the 
latter active in some official capacity in the club continuously since 
1911; also our Honorary Member, Signor Cav. Vittorio Sella. 
Three members have resigned. Nineteen Active Members have 
been elected. There are thus at the end of the club year ten 
Honorary and 288 Active Members. 

Three meetings of the Board of Directors have been held: on 
November 27th, 1943, May 13th and September 23rd, 1944. 

The 16th annual issue of the Journal, the 11th under Dr. Thor- 
ington’s editorship, appeared in February. 

In February, President Case arranged a meeting of the members 
in Washington, the first to take place there in many years. Held 
in a private suite at the Shoreham Hotel, an informal buffet supper 
was first served to the thirty-five present, just over half of whom 
were members. William P. House then presided at the exception- 
ally fine program afterwards, as follows: 

“Ascent of the Grépon,” Bradford Washburn’s film made in 
1929, but still perhaps the best of its kind. 

Squadron Leader Frank S. Smythe, R.A.F., of the Alpine Club 
(London), discussed the several expeditions to Mt. Everest and 
the reasons for failure to attain the summit. The subject could 
not have been more clearly and effectively presented. 

Lt.-Col. Suydam Cutting, A.U.S., showed several reels of his 
unique film of Tibet and Lhasa, taken in 1937. 

A portion of the film “White Troops,” depicting phases of the 
activities of the Swiss mountain Troops concluded the program. 

At the instigation of Mrs. Cowles several informal monthly teas 
were held at the Club Rooms on Monday afternoon, fifteen to 
twenty members coming each time. 

Evidence accumlates of a pent up anticipation of climbing and 
expeditions to come after the war, in letters from members both at 
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home and in service in distant places. Interest in the scientific 
aspects of mountains and mountaineering is evidenced from time to 
time by the appearance of such a book as that recently privately 
published by J. E. Fisher, Problems on the Geology of Mountains. 
Continued loyalty to the Club and an appreciation of its efforts in 
matters of national defense are clearly shown by the good report 
from the Treasurer as to dues paid and in the taking out of several 
life memberships recently. 

Very little private climbing by members occurred during the 
year. Thorington made a short trip to the Freshfield Glacier, for 
comparative measurements with former years, finding among other 
things an average retreat of the ice tongue of 100 feet per year for 
the last twenty-two years. He and his party made first ascents 
of Stairway and Aries pks. just E. of Howse Pass. Between thirty 
and forty of our members continued active in some phase of the 
mountain warfare or cold climate work of the Army and Air Force, 
out of a total of approximately 100 members in service. 


Henry S. HALt, Jr., 
Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 42nd Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the Cosmo- 
politan Club, 122 East 66th Street, New York, on Saturday, No- 
vember 25, 1944 at 3.00 p.m. President Case presided. There 
were twenty-three members at the start and about thirty-five 
toward the end of the meeting, and a few more for the illustrated 
talks afterwards. 

The Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting were read by 
the Secretary and voted approved. 

The Secretary read his Annual Report (here published) which 
was voted approved. 

The Treasurer summarized his report for the Club’s fiscal year, 
November 1, 1943 to October 31, 1944 (here published). He 
referred to an anonymous gift to the Library Fund of approxi- 
mately $3,000, the income from which will be available for the 
purchase of books, particularly the desirable new books, as they 
appear. Copies were distributed to those present. The report 
was voted approved. 
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Case spoke briefly for the Mountain Warfare Committee. 

House said that Major General Hayes now commanding the 
10th Mountain Division has had some winter training experience 
himself in this country and overseas, and that there is a good sprin- 
kling of men with mountain experience throughout the Division. He 
mentioned the adaptation of some of the special equipment to reg- 
ular temperate climate use, and referred to lack of understanding 
of some of the problems involved on the part of the War Depart- 
ment. Case said that the Air Corps has been more open minded, 
and that members feel they have been able to be of more use there. 

Thorington reported for the Nominating Committee as follows: 


Councilors for 1945-1947: 
Major Robert H. Bates, Q.M.C. 
Major William P. House. 
M. Beckett Howorth. 
Councilor for 1945 (to fill the remainder of the term 
of the late Howard Palmer) : 


Frank E. Gaebelein. 


Moved by Perkins, seconded by Waterman, that the above and 
all other present officers and councilors be re-elected for the year 
1945 (as required under the articles of incorporation), and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the entire slate. Car- 


ried. 
An amendment to the by-laws by adding the following words 


to paragraph 4 was passed unanimously on motion of Gilman, sec- 
onded by Carlson, having been previously signed by five members 
and sent out to the membership more than thirty days in advance 
of the meeting as required under paragraph twelve: 
Five members of the Board shall constitute a quorum but 
the Board may not act except on the affirmative vote of at least 
five of its members personally present. 


The report of the Librarian (here published) was briefly sum- 
marized by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read a cordial letter of greeting to the Club from 
Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, Honorary President of the Alpine Club 
of Canada, from Banff, and referred to a similar message received 
from Mr. Eric Brooks, President of A.C.C. from Vancouver and 
a wire from Mr. H. E. Sampson, Honorary Secretary and former 
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President of A.C.C. rceeived during the meeting from Regina. He 
had received several other letters and wires within a few days from 
our now widely scattered members, including a letter from Capt. 
W. O. Field, Signal Corps, dated November 9th in India. Mrs. 
Akeley moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Wheeler and others for their 
kind communications of greeting. Seconded and carried. 

Fisher told of suggestions which had recently been made by sev- 
eral members, including Mrs. Orcutt, and W. F. Heald that some 
sort of research fund be set up for the furtherance of scientific stud- 
ies and observations in matters pertaining to the mountains; their 
geology, geography, meteorology and other related matters. He 
read a proposed form of gift as follows: 


I hereby give and transfer to 
, and 
Trustees of the American Alpine Club Research Fund and their 
successor or successors, the sum of for the following 
purposes: 

To take and hold the same as such Trustees, to manage, in- 
vest and reinvest the same in any securities or other property 
approved by a majority of the Trustees, to collect and receive 
the income therefrom, to defray all lawful charges upon the same 
and to use and apply the net income and, from time to time, all 
or part of the principal to scientific, literary, educational or his- 
torical research or publication related to mountaineering, geol- 
ogy or geography. The decision of a majority of the Trustees 
shall be final as to each amount appropriated. 

No part of the Fund shall be devoted to propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence legislation. 

The Trustees shall have full power to increase or decrease 
their own number, to appoint a successor or successors to any 
vacancy from other members of The American Alpine Club, to 
delegate authority to sign checks to one or more of their own 
members, and to adopt such rules and regulations, not incon- 
sistent with the above, as they may consider to be appropriate. 
The Trustees shall have any and all other power necessary or 
convenient to carry out the purposes of the Fund, including, 
without limiting in any way the generality of the foregoing 
language, full power to sell, transfer, exchange or hypothecate 
any property in the Fund. 

Notwithstanding any restrictions stated above, this instru- 
ment may be amended in any way by the members of The 
American Alpine Club, at any regular or special meeting of the 
Club, on thirty days’ notice of any amendments which may be 
brought before such meeting, except that Trustees of the Fund 
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must be members in good standing of The American Alpine 
Club or its successor. 

No personal responsibility for any loss shall attach to any 
Trustee unless it happens through his own willful default or 
gross negligence. 

This contribution by me may be co-mingled with other con- 
tributions made under this form of instrument or as duly 
amended from time to time. 


Portions of an interesting letter from Heald, were read, regard- 
ing projected studies of the Palisade and other glaciers in the 
Sierra, and expressing the hope that some financial support could be 


found. 
The following resolutions were then moved by Fisher, and 
seconded by House, and passed: 

RESOLVED, that The American Alpine Club approves of the 
intention of some of its members to create The American Alpine 
Club Research Fund, as described in the attached form of gift, 
and 

FurTHER RESOLVED, that the officers of The American Al- 
pine Club be directed to cooperate with the trustees of the said 
Resarch Fund in any efforts of theirs to achieve the ends set 
forth in this attached form of gift. 


The American Alpine Club Research Fund, entirely separate 
from the Club’s own finances, is thus set up and ready to receive 
contributions. 

House spoke briefly on possible methods of disposal of surplus 
mountain and cold weather equipment by the War Department after 
the war. It is hoped to work out some arrangement by which this 
may be first offered to people who have the most interest in it. The 
Board of Directors will do what it can in this direction. 

Case referred briefly to the opportunities which the Club will 
have to further mountaineering after the war. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.05 p.m. 

After a short interval there were the following talks: 

John C. Case told with slides and a map slide of climbs in the 
Bernese Oberland before the last war. 

Lieut. William L. Putnam (Mt. troops) told of the occupation 
of Kiska in the Aleutians and ascent of Kiska Volcano with the 87th 
Mountain Infantry Regiment in 1943. 

An Army Air Forces instructional film entitled “Land and Live 
in the Arctic,” with sound accompaniment, was then shown. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner was held the same evening, also at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club. There were 127 present, of whom fifty-three 
were members. Because of war conditions, dress was informal and 
the dinner in buffet style. 

After dinner came the following varied program: 

A splendid colored film by J. Monroe Thorington taken in the 
Canadian Rockies, showing game, flowers, Freshfield Glacier, Mt. 
Assiniboine and other familiar and less familiar scenes. 

Rev. John H. Strong gave a delightful short talk entitled 
“Mountaineering as a Solace for Old Age.” 

An Army Ground Forces instructional film dealing with Ava- 
lanches was next shown. 

Lieut. Col. Carl Sternersen of the Norwegian Army told of 
training American troops in Northern Iceland, and of his later 
visit to Camp Hale. 

Maj. Rex Gibson of the Canadian Army showed superb koda- 
chromes, taken last winter in the Northern Canadian Rockies, 
where he was deputy-chief instructor and liaison officer between 
the British and Canadian troops who underwent a strenuous sev- 
eral months’ training there. 

This brought a particularly fine evening’s entertainment to a 
close just before 11.00 p.m. Henny S. Hatt, Jr, 


Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
November 1, 1943-October 31, 1944 


Receipts 
Life Membership (3) 
Dues— 14 @ $15 
—167 @ 
— 55 @ 


Interest and Dividends received 
Contributions ($2,966.19 specified to Library Fund) 
Sales—American Alpine Journal 
Guide Books & Early American Ascents............... 
Handbook of American Mountaineering. ..$ 
Less costs of same of Publisher 


Royalties, Handbook of American Mountaineering 
Instalments of principal paid on mortgages................... 
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Disbursements 


Rooms, Rent and Maintenance (1 year) 
Salary, Miss Buck, Librarian 
Library Acquisitions (as to $186.64 offset by specific contribu- 
tion above) 
Publications—American Alpine Journal, 1944 
Early American Ascents of Mt. Blanc 
1944 List of Members 
Net loss on 1944 dinner (offset in full by specific contribution 
above) 
Insurance on contents of Library 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Purchase of U. S. Series F War Bond, as reserve for cost of 
next list of members 


$ 4,350.24 


Cash Balances—November 1, 1943 $ 7,863.63 
Add Excess Receipts over Disbursements, to October 31, 1944.. 3,162.08 


$11,025.71 
Made up as follows: 
General Account (including Map Fund) 
Reserve Fund 
Whymper Fund 
Library Fund 
Club House Fund 5, 353.58 


$11,025.71 


Securities Owned: 
Reserve Fund—$1,000 USA 4, 1944 $ 1,103.33 
Special Reserve for publishing next list of members—$200 USA 
Series G War Bond 
Club House Fund—$1,600 par US Series G War Bonds 
Club House Fund—$2,779.12 par mortgage. . 
Club House Fund—$2,150 par US Series F War Bonds 
Club House Fund—10 General Gas & Elect. 5% pfd. .......... 991.67 
Unrestricted (Smith Bequest) $10,000 par US Series G War 


$18,286.62 


Library of the Club, insured for $9,000, furniture, equipment, interest in 
future Royalties on Handbook, stock of Back Numbers of Journals, Stock 
of Guide Books, Stock of Early American Ascents not carried in above 
figures. 

Respectfuly submitted, 
Jor, E. FisHeEr, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


As usual, the annual inventory of all Club property and publi- 
cations in the Club rooms was revised in January, brought up to 
date and a typewritten list posted on the Journal closet door. We 
lack extra copies of the American Alpine Journal for 1930-31, 
1933-35, and 1937. Additional copies will be gratefully received. 
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The four Heard drawings and the Fay certificate were framed 
and ten volumes of Journal bound. The total number of bound 
volumes and pamphlets is 3948. 

During the year we have welcomed numerous out of town 
members, service men and members of other clubs, including 
visitors from the Alpine Club, Mazamas and Sierra Club. Books 
and maps, now returned, were loaned to the Naval Intelligence and 
Map Service Department of the War Department. Twenty-five 
books were loaned to members outside of the Metropolitan area. 

The chief work of the librarian has been to indicate on the 
author cards the entries for subject cards to be typed in the future. 
These entries, as well as the shelf location, are also being recorded 
in each book. When this work is completed and the subject cards 
typed, the value of the card catalogue will be greatly increased, as 
it will open up the use of the library to a much greater degree. The 
subject list, prepared by the librarian, was checked with lists of the 
Alpine Club, French Alpine Club and Belgian Alpine Club when 
she consulted the librarians of those clubs in 1935. This work 
progresses slowly, as it is a monumental task, requiring detailed 
study of the table of contents, indexes and looking up the refer- 
ences. 

Sales of duplicate unbound magazines have reduced the number, 
over 3000 last year, to about 511 copies. We have now for sale 
the following complete volumes: Appalachia, Vols. 14 and 15, 1916- 
1924; American Geog. Rev., 1931-1935; La Montagne, 1927 and 
1931; Geog. Journal, Vols. 49-51, 53-55, 59-80, 85, 87; also mis- 
cellaneous copies of Appalachia, Alpinisme, Canadian Alpine Jour- 
nal, La Montagne, Sierra Club Bulletin and other material, all of 
which is listed in the Club rooms. Some material for free distri- 
bution to members has been so designated. Duplicate books have 
been reduced in number to 18. 

Mr. Walsh and other volunteer members of the S. S. (“scrub- 
bing squad”) have been of great assistance to the librarian in the 
care of the library. Mr. Walsh has also done an immense amount 
of work on the photographs, maps and slides; cleaned the photo- 
graphic cases and mounted pictures, mended many, put them in 
order as well as hundreds of unmounted photographs. He has also 
organized the map collection and is now working on the slides. 

We acknowledge with many thanks the following donations re- 
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ceived in 1944: From Corporal Fred Beckey, the insignia of the 
Mountain or Ski Troops. From Miss Corning, Smythe’s British 
Mountaineers. 

From Miss Margaret Lincoln Fay (daughter of Prof. Fay) 
two books ; one, an In Memoriam to Phillip Abbot who lost his life 
on Mt. Lefroy; the other, a reprint by Jean Habel on the North 
Fork of the Wapta, with letters to Prof. Fay inserted; also the 
certificate presented to Prof. Fay by Prince Albert when Prof. Fay 
represented the American Alpine Club at the International Alpine 
Congress held at Monaco in 1921. 

From Mr. Fisher, twenty-five books on geology and allied sub- 
jects; the Atlas of Global Geography by Erwin Raisz and Clifford 
Ashley’s Book of Knots. From Mr. Hall, the last two indexes of 
the Geographical Journal. From Mr. Palmer, six unbound volumes 
of the Geographical Journal. From publishers, five books. From 
the Map Service of the War Department, numerous Baedekers. 

From Mr. Hall and Dr. Thorington two silver and gold-washed 
jewel-boxes, with painted enamel covers depicting scenes of the 
Mont Blanc region, probably of Austrian or Czechoslovakian make, 
about 1820 and 1840. 

From Dr. Thorington, a great variety of miscellaneous material : 
books on Canada, English Lake District, Harz Mts., Tatra Mts. 
and Greenland ; also two volumes of the diaries of John Evelyn; 
framed mezzotint of Napoleon crossing the Alps; a photo of John 
Barrymore on the Brévent, August, 1921; also the framed certifi- 
cate of his ascent of Mont Blanc, September 2, 1921; a colored 
print by the Austrian artist, F. Defregger, mounted on wood ; the 
ice-axe (weight 5 pounds, “truly a formidable weapon’) used by 
John Wilkinson when he ascended Mount Blanc, September 14, 
1866; a kodachrome of Whymper’s record found in the N. peak 
of Mt. Kerr, Yoho Valley in 1943 (first ascent was made by 
Whymper in 1901); a Tyrolese “Borten”—modern textile from 
Innsbruck (1932) showing pattern of peasant costumes ; geological 
specimens, and about 100 slides of the Canadian Rockies. 

From Major Wood, a small note book kept by Whymper when 
he was in Greenland ; also the Manual of Mountaineering for Cold 
Climates prepared by Major Wood. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN I. Buck, 
Librarian. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


LEWIS L. DELAFIELD 
1863 - 1944 


The demise of Lewis Livingston Delafield, our senior ex-presi- 
dent, will be received with especial sadness by older members of the 
club. Joining our ranks when past the age for active climbing, 
his innate love of rugged nature found expression in the meetings 
and fellowships of the society. After serving on the Council 
(1914-16) and as vice-president (1917-19) he was elected presi- 
dent of the club for the term 1920-22: 

In these nine years, his effort to advance the interest of the society 
were unremitting. During the trying war years, his counsels proved 
of the utmost value in shaping policies and in dealing with legal 
problems. This was particularly true in connection with our par- 
ticipation in the Mt. Logan Expedition where he served on the 
committee for the selection of a club representative. Had that 
project failed to take form, he was prepared to advocate the organ- 
ization of an American Alpine Club expedition for the purpose. 
Since 1927, failing health had precluded his customary attendance 
at our meetings, so he was only slightly known to contemporary 
mountaineers. 

He was educated at private schools in Switzerland, St. Paul’s 
School and Columbia. He attended Harvard Law School and 
Columbia Law School, receiving his LL.B. degree from the latter 
in 1884. 

A member of the New York bar for half a century, he was 
senior member of the well-known firm of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow up to the time of his retirement. Many club council 
and committee meetings were held at their offices in Exchange 
Place. 

From boyhood his principal recreations were trout fishing and 
quail shooting. Not until 1907, when he was 44 of years age, did 
he start mountain climbing in Switzerland. Some of his ascents 
were in the Bernina, and, from Zermatt, he did Zinal Rothhorn, 
Lyskamm and Rimpfischhorn. In 1911 he made first ascents of 
Pika Pk. and Mt. Richardson, continuing in the Canadian Rockies 
and Selkirks until 1914. Belmore Browne, and later his nephew, 
Robert H. Delafield, were among his climbing companions. For 
several years prior to the discovery of the North Pole, he was 
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counsel for the Peary Arctic Club, and took an active part in the 
arrangements for several of Peary’s expeditions. 

From 1894-1899, Mr. Delafield was secretary of the Rapid 
Transit Commission and of the Committee of Seventy, a civic re- 
form group. In 1921 he was appointed by the governor of New 
York as a member of the Charter Revision Commission. He was 
a former vice-president of the N. Y. State Bar Association, a trus- 
tee of the N. Y. Historical Society and ex-counsel for the Museum 
of Natural History and for Sailors’ Snug Harbor, an important 
real estate trust. He was nominated for justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York by the bar of the First Judicial District. In 
the first World War he served as a member of the board which 
handled appeals from draft classifications. 

In his passing, the membership loses a sterling gentleman whose 
modest and unassuming demeanor gave slight hint of the forceful 
personality beneath. The loss is a heavy one and though we can- 
not be reconciled, we may take just pride in the thought that men of 


such high caliber brought the club to its present success. 
".¥ 


HOWARD PALMER 
1883 - 1944 


The unexpected death of Howard Palmer on October 24th, at 
the close of his 6lst year, deprives the Club of a member whose 
long official connection had proved him one of its staunchest 
friends. For the 1944 issue of the Journal he wrote the history of 
our first 30 years, and for the present number of penetrating 
article on mountain mysticism, which may well be his testament. 
Only a few days ago he sent the editor the memorial notice of 
Mr. Delafield which precedes his own. Thus, within a month, the 
Club has lost two former Presidents, whose interest in our affairs 
was unfailing. 

Palmer was born in Norwich, Conn., on November 28th, 1883, 
received his B.A. from Yale in 1905 and an LL.B. from Harvard in 
1908, the year in which he was admitted to the Massachusetts bar. 
He gave up his profession in 1918 to become secretary and director 
of Palmer Brothers Co., New London, remaining there until he 
retired in 1928. 

He joined the American Alpine Club in 1908, serving two 
terms as Secretary (1911-13 and 1914-16). He was elected to the 
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Council 1917-22; became Vice-President, 1923-25; President, 
1926-28, and thereafter continued on the Council until his death. 
He assisted with preparations for the Mt. Logan expedition (1925) 
and, as second editor of he newly-established American Alpine 
Journal, brought out the four issues of 1930-33. His membership 
at various times included the Appalachian Mountain Club, the 
Alpine Club (London), Royal Geographical Society, Harvard 
Travellers Club, Explorers Club and Fresh Air Club. He was a 
corresponding member of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, 
and had also edited various publications of the New London His- 
torical Society. 

There are few left who climbed with Palmer in his prime, and 
in his later years his rotund figure belied the fact that he was once 
one of that hard-bitten group, led by E. W. D. Holway, whose 
amazing back-packing journeys through the passes of the Selkirks 
made mountaineering history just prior to World War I. They 
would leave Glacier House heavily laden, returning weeks later, 
their provisions exhausted but with victory on distant peaks. Dur- 
ing the period 1908-12 Palmer explored from the Battle Range to 
Mt. Sir Sandford, whose summit, then thought to be the culmi- 
nation of the Interior Ranges of British Columbia, was captured 
after several fruitless attempts. In 1915 his curiosity about the 
southern Selkirks led him to the little-known area near Trout Lake, 
where he ascended Nettie L Mtn. The peaks within the loop of the 
Columbia rise from unfriendly terrain, but they were Howard 
Palmer’s first and last love. Even in later years, when he began 
(1916) to visit the Rockies recurrently, one of his chief joys was 
to see in the westward view the peaks on which he had spent so 
many arduous days. His classic Mountaineering and Exploration 
in the Selkirks (1914), and the peak of that range which bears his 
name, are his memorials. 

Palmer was a complete mountaineer, always clarifying the 
topography of new areas he visited. In 1915 he and Major R. H. 
Chapman produced a map of the mountains of the Big Bend of the 
Columbia, which has not yet been superseded. He was much in- 
terested in the history of early surveys for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, particularly the work of Walter Moberly, Major Rogers 
and Sir Sandford Fleming, and had an unsurpassed library on this 
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phase of western exploration. He was also an authority on Captain 
Cook’s voyages. 

In 1916 Palmer and Dr. Gilmour journeyed to the northern 
Rockies and Mt. Longstaff. In the same season he also made an 
ascent of Mt. Fox, with Dr. McKee, in one day of 191% hours 
from Glacier House. In 1919 he joined Major Chapman and 
Allen Carpe in the first amateur party to visit Tonquin Valley, as- 
cending McDonell Pk. In 1920 he and Carpe went to Fortress 
Lake, and beyond to Mt. Serenity. In 1922 he accompanied the 
writer of this notice to the Freshfield Group, the Spartan equip- 
ment of the Selkirks still serving despite an outfit of horses pre- 
pared for heavier loads. His sole concessions to luxury were several 
folding chairs (which promptly collapsed), and a quantity of cigars 
which was the packers’ wonder. The glacier was measured and 
first ascent made of Mt. Barnard, highest summit of the group, a 
discovery on the newly issued map of the Boundary Survey. In 
1923, Palmer and Carpe went to Maligne Lake, which they 
mapped, and reached the summit of Mt. Brazeau, which had not 
yet lost the mystery created by Professor Coleman’s attempt in 
1902. 

In 1920 Carpe and Palmer had made an attempt to ascend Mt. 
King Edward, at the head of the Athabaska River, and Palmer 
resolutely returned with Dr. Hickson in 1924 to complete the 
effort. Two years later these two, then respectively Presidents of 
the American Alpine Club and the Alpine Club of Canada, made 
the first ascent of Mt. Fryatt, Palmer’s last difficult climb. In 
1927 his final season in the mountains, Palmer made a short trip to 
the Clearwater area, reaching the top of Recondite Pk. 

Altogether Palmer made about 50 first ascents, almost evenly 
divided between the Selkirks and the Rockies. The Geographic 
Board of Canada confirmed his names for upwards of 50 peaks 
and glaciers. It is a remarkable record for a climber who had no 
experience in the Alps. Probably one trained in the Alpine 
tradition of huts and guides would have accomplished less. 

In 1932, following a fire in the Hotel Mohican which destroyed 
most of his books and mountaineering equipmnt, Palmer, who 
was unmarried, left New London to live at Pawcatuck, Conn., near 
Westerly, R. I. There he indulged his hobby of collecting and re- 
pairing antique clocks, of which he possessed more than 100. He 
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was an expert at this, having a fully-equipped workroom and 
machine-shop, where he turned out boxwood gears and other intri- 
cate parts. He was also a skilled photographer, producing many 
fine enlargements in his darkroom. Being almost midway between 
Boston and New York, fellow-climbers would stop to see him, and 
it was equally easy for him to frequent club gatherings. 

When the present writer, as a refuge during long illness, pre- 
pared (in 1920,-with much temerity) A Climber’s Guide to the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada, Palmer collaborated in completing 
the parts covering areas with which he was particularly familiar 
and saw the book through press: “It pleases me,” he wrote of a 
later edition, “to think of it as man’s intellectual conquest of that 
great range.” 

In one of his last letters to the Editor (September 21) he 
sounded a more solemn note. “I believe,’ he said, “the topic 
[mountain mysticism] is moribund. After the war, the genera- 
tion of Englishmen who have been interested in the subjective 
aspects of alpinism, will be practically extinct, and in the new 
world of stark realism, which I visualize, there will be no room for 
such musings. The sporting aspects of mountaineering in the old 
sense will diminish to the vanishing point. Perhaps they have 
already. It will become something between an art, a science, and 
a profession—a good deal like chess, of which the amusement 
aspect has largely depaarted.”’ 

Howard Palmer had a timeless personality, and younger mem- 
bers of the Council, and of the Club in general, accepted him as 
one of themselves. They in return received the benefit of his 
knowledge and advice given freely in the manner of one who had 
adventured joyfully and who happily shared adventure’s pleasure. 

J. M. T. 


Fortunate are those relatively few climbers who have been able 
to contribute a definite chapter to the history of mountaineering 
and exploration. Howard Palmer was one of those few who have 
made the most of such opportunities. His pioneering in the Selkirk 
Range, particularly in that portion lying N. of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and enclosed by the Big Bend of the Columbia 
river, in the five seasons 1908-1912, was not only a fine piece of 
work in itself, but was splendidly recorded by him in his book 
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Mountaineering and Exploration in the Selkirks (1914). The 
book is a model of its kind: well organized, well written, more 
than adequately illustrated, rich with appendices full of scientific 
information, and attractively and substantially produced by the 
publisher. Somewhat to the disappointment of the author its 
foreign sale was severely curtailed by publication only a few weeks 
before the start of the last war. 

In 1931 Palmer wrote a fine tribute to one of the chief part- 
ners of his Selkirk expeditions: Edward W. D. Holway—A 
Pioneer of the Canadian Alps, published in book form by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Holway and F. K. Butters, another 
Selkirk companion, were both professors of botany at Minnesota. 

Another scientist, the late Allen Carpe, became his companion 
of several expeditions in the northern Canadian Rockies in the 
years just after the first world war. The articles which appeared 
in mountaineering and geographical publications, following his 
numerous expeditions, whether prepared entirely by Palmer or 
by his companions or by them jointly, were always well done. 

In everything he did he was methodical, careful, and thorough. 
He was naturally included on most important committees of the 
American Alpine Club because it was known that nothing would 
go out over his signature that was not the product of sound con- 
sideration and unfailing interest. Whether it was a committee to 
draw up a resolution, or perhaps to raise a fund for guides and 
others whose actions in a difficult mountain rescue or otherwise 
merited reward, or to raise money for some important enterprise 
such as the Mt. Logan Expedition, Howard Palmer nearly always 
had to do with it whether or not his name actually appeared. 

He was kept on the Council (Board of Directors) of the Club 
continuously for 33 years not for sentimental reasons alone, but be- 
cause of his great continued interest. Those who had worked 
with him over the years could hardly imagine a Council meeting 
without him. More important still was his unfailing wisdom, and 
frequently sought advice throughout the years on many of the 
pending decisions in matters of Club policy. His early legal train- 
ing, his business experience, his deliberate, judicial mind, his de- 
tached and at the same time always interested opinion sometimes 
sought as between the conflicting points of view arising among 
people all intensely loyal but not always seeing eye to eye as to 
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what was best for the Club admirably fitted him to be a “balance 
wheel” in the Club. His wise counsel and willingness to help 
when needed will be greatly missed in years to come. ; 

His quiet enjoyment of old associations and the companionship 
of those with whom he had been associated for many years in the 
Club, his pleasure in meeting and learning to know some of the 
newer members whom he felt would soon take the Club and its 
increasing activities and influence as their own responsibilities, 
were ever a pleasure and source of satisfaction to him and to his old 
friends. He was the last, to remain actively interested in the Club, 
who knew all the founders, mostly men of strong scientific bent. 

To him the sport and recreation to be found in the mountains 
could and did have a definite scientific implication. He felt that 
those fortunate enough to visit remote places should be prepared 
and interested enough to at least bring back an intelligent report on 
such natural phenomena as changes in glaciation, the vegetation, 
data which would be needed for some degree of mapping, and ade- 
quate photographs and in general to justify their opportunities by 
preserving something significant for the record. Younger mem- 
bers and those to come, may well look upon Howard Palmer as a 
prototype which, if they are able to follow, will make their moun- 
tain journeys more worthwhile, as well as justify the Club in what- 
ever aid or encouragement it may be able to extend to them. 

To those of us in the Club who had known and liked him for 
many years—in my own case since 1915—as well as to some more 
recent members, there will be a deep sense of personal loss at his too 
early passing, at the age of 60. We felt that he was a good friend, 
and we knew that the Club had never had a more loyal and devoted 
member in the 42 years of its existence. No one person will prob- 


ably ever wholly fill his place. H. S. H,, Jr. 


The untimely death of Howard Palmer, whose genial person- 
ality was a welcome appearance at the annual meeting of the Club, 
must have caused deep regret among the members, both old and 
young. In the undersigned it produced a sense of very great loss, 
while at the same time it revived precious memories of varied ex- 
periences in the Canadian Rockies. 

Our acquaintanceship, which began over thirty years ago in the 
Selkirks, developed into a close friendship which, for me, was de- 
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lightful and stimulating. After some years of planning, we joined 
forces in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, and managed, in spite of 
very unfavourable weather in two of these seasons, to make some 
seven first ascents, the more important ones being Mt. King 
Edward on the Columbia Icefield, Mts. Fryatt and Lapensée to 
which we opened up the route, Throne Mountain near Jasper, and 
Bastion Peak in tthe Tonquin Valley. On several occasions we 
were rain- and snowbound, once for a week near Mt. Alberta, 
which we had hoped to climb in the year before its ascent by the 
Japanese. Owing to Palmer’s good humour and the unending 
fund of amusing conversations, and stories by our guide, Conrad 
Kain, the time passed without friction, though unfortunately sup- 
plies were insufficient to outlast the bad weather. All that was 
achieved was the first ascent from its difficult N. side of an un- 
named peak, ca. 9900 ft., S.E. of Albert. In 1925 we had to 
make a trying trip back to Jasper from the Tonquin Valley through 
two feet of fresh snow on a large part of the route. It was bitterly 
cold, but Palmer took it all as a matter of course, which had the 
effect of stifling the complaints of his companion. On our return 
to camp from Mt. Fryatt, a miscalculation of the route earlier in the 
day forced us to remain out over night at about 9700 ft.; the wind 
was nasty, there was almost no protection; but Palmer, although 
sometimes worried over exposure to cold, having a tendency to 
bronchitis lay on a broad ledge and slept. 

A staunch companion, he was a well-equipped and careful 
climber, who planned thoroughly for every expedition, of which 
he frequently made notes en route, or immediately on his return 
to camp. He was well-versed in the topography of the northern 
Canadian Rockies, and enjoyed map-making. To discuss a joint 
climb with him was usually enlightening owing to his excellent 
memory for details. His handsomely produced volume, on the 
Selkirks, which never obtained the sale that it deserved, established 
a reputation as a mountaineer, explorer and writer. His later 
articles, notably those on Travel and Ascents Among the Highest 
Canadian Rockies, and Breaching the Barriers of Mount Fryatt, 
published in Appalachia ( 1926), are models of lucid and apt 
description, rendered the more attractive by his admirable photo- 
graphs. Without his encouragement an article in the fiftieth anni- 
versary number of Appalachia on Mountaineering in the Canadian 
Rockies 1906-26 might not have been undertaken by 

J. W. A. H. 


























HOWARD PALMER IN 1941 


Photo, H. S. Hall 
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HARRY FIELDING REID 
1859 - 1944 


When an ardent mountaineer becomes a professional geologist 
whose chosen fields of research include the mechanics of mountain 
building and the operation of glaciers, the combination is a happy 
one. Sport and study then go hand in hand. Fortunate in this 
respect was Harry Fielding Reid’ who was both an original member 
of the American Alpine Club and a distinguished interpreter of 
earth dynamics. 

Born in Baltimore on May 18, 1859, he took his A.B. and Ph.D. 
degrees at Johns Hopkins University, studying also in Germany 
and England. After teaching first mathematics and then physics 
at the Case School of Applied Science in Cleveland (1886-1894), 
he returned to his Alma Mater where for many years he served 
as professor of geological physics and later of dynamical geology 
and geography, until his retirement at the age of 70 in 1929. 

Early in his career Dr. Reid devoted much time to the investi- 
gation of glaciers which took him repeatedly to the Alps, our 
western mountains, and Alaska. Many papers were published on 
the movements and variations of glaciers. Taking up the debated 
question of glacier banding, he traced the original stratification of 
the névé down into the ice tongues of the Forno and Unteraar 
Glaciers and in consequence supported the view that the blue bands 
are a primary structure throughout. With increasing understand- 
ing, however, many geologic features are proving to be more and 
more composite in origin, and it has now become certain that blue 
bands also develop secondarily in the moving ice. The problem of 
differentiating the primary and secondary glacier structures is still 
with us. 

When San Francisco was damaged by the 1906 earthquake and 
resulting fire, Dr. Reid was selected as a leading member of the 
California State Earthquake Commission to make a thorough study 
of the earthquake problem. Their elaborate report (1910) was a 
work of great value. That the earthquake was due to a sudden slip 
of 20 ft. along the San Andreas fault had been determined by the 
Berkeley and Stanford geologists within a few hours after the 
disaster, but it took Reid’s incisive study to demonstrate that 





1 Portrait, courtesy of Appalachia. 
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elastic rebound was the mechanism of the faulting and the im- 
mediate cause of the shock. 

Although Reid had been quite active in earthquake research 
before undertaking the California investigation, the advances made 
in this outstanding contribution opened up new vistas and there- 
after he inclined increasingly toward the fields of seismology and 
the related tectonics. Due to him, in part, is the dictum that the 
folding of rock strata is only an early step in the formation of moun- 
tains which receive their elevation later by regional uplifts and their 
sculptured form by erosion. While this is perhaps an over-simpli- 
fied generalization, it undoubtedly embodies a significant principle 
in earth deformation which has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

In 1915 Dr. Reid was a member of the committee appointed 
by the National Academy of Science at the request of President 
Wilson to devise means for controlling the slides which impeded 
the completion of the Panama Canal. Later the President sent him 
abroad to report on the war effort of British Science in World 
War I. His membership in many learned societies in this country 
and abroad indicates the breadth of his interests and the recognition 
which he received. 

On a climb Reid was a natural leader, for his sound judgment 
and all-round skill quickly came into play in the operation of a 
party. The peaks and snowfields seemed to banish his usual re- 
serve, leaving him an ideal mountaineering companion. Most of 
his climbing companions are now gone, but those who remain will 
be pleased to realize that his long, useful life did not come to its 
close till after his 85th birthday, on June 18th, 1944. 

ae oe 


VITTORIO SELLA 
1859-1943 


The American Alpine Club has lost an Honorary Member in 
the death of Vittorio Sella, in his eighty-fifth year, at his home 
near Biella, Italy. His connection with the Club was chiefly due to 
Professor Fay’s acquaintance with members of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition to Mt. St. Elias in 1897. Linda Lake, in the 
Canadian Rockies, is named for Sella’s wife. 

Vittorio Sella was the son of a woolen manufacturer who, as 
early as 1858, wrote a treatise on photography which was translated 
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EDWARD FEUZ, SR. 
(1859 - 1944) 
At Interlaken in 1931 
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into French and German. Vittorio’s uncle, Quintino Sella, was 
the Italian minister of finance who was also the founder of the 
Italian Alpine Club and with whom Vittorio began climbing when 
he was fifteen years old. 

Alpine photography became his field and he photographed the 
Alps from one end to the other with an enormous apparatus taking 
plates 30x40 cm! Sella was a brilliant pioneer in the first winter 
ascents of Matterhorn (January, 1882), Monte Rosa (1884), Lys- 
kamm (1885) and Mont Blanc (traverse to Chamonix by the 
Aiguilles Grises). His usual guides were J. J. Maquignaz and 
J. A. Carrel. As photographer he accompanied Freshfield to the 
Caucasus and the Himalaya, and the Duke of the Abruzzi on his 
expeditions to Mt. St. Elias, the Himalaya and Equatorial Africa. 

Sella’s pictures, exhibited at the Geographical Congress at Turin 
in 1893, became the nucleus of the Appalachian Mountain Club’s 
collection,’ while the American Alpine Club has a large and repre- 
sentative group. J. MT. 


CHARLES F. HOGEBOOM 
1876 - 1944 


Charles F. Hogeboom was born in New York City on April 
15, 1876, and died there on November 19, 1944. He was educated 
in public and private schools and trained as an architect in Chi- 
cago. He passed most of his business life in New York City, being 
especially interested in hospital design. For many years, prior to 
his retirement three years ago, he had been with James Gamble 
Rogers, and in that association took part in the planning of Yale 
University library, and was supervising architect during its con- 
struction. The building carries a bas-relief of him, together with 
those of others who had prominent parts in its creation 

An enthusiastic out-of-doors man and long time member of the 
Fresh Air Club of New York City, he became a member of the 
Alpine Club of Canada in 1914 (later serving as Chairman of the 
New York section) and of the American Alpine Club in 1926. He 
had ascended a small group of the higher and more difficult peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies, including first ascents of Mts. Queen 
Mary and Birdwood. He counted.it as a great misfortune that 





1 App. vii, 229. Portrait. Courtesy of Appalachia. 
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his profession kept him busiest during the climbing season and 
limited his opportunities for mountaineering. He was a skillful 
rock climber and a dependable leader, with a remarkable faculty 
for route finding. 

A devotee of all that was best in literature and music, he was 
of a modest and retiring disposition, and only those who knew him 
intimately could fully appreciate his scholarly attainments and lov- 
able personality. FN.W. 


EDWARD FEUZ, SR. 
1859 - 1944 


In 1899 the Canadian Pacific Railroad brought out its first Swiss 
guides, Edward Feuz, Sr.,‘ and Christian Hasler, Sr., and stationed 
them at Glacier House. As Charles E. Fay, soon to become first 
President of the American Alpine Club, said, “No pair of twin 
brothers were more nearly duplicates in raiment, no two guides 
ever more supplemented one the other in excellencies.” 

It was customary for the Swiss guides to return home every 
winter, but they stayed in Canada more or less permanently after 
the village of Edelweiss, near Golden, was established in 1912. At 
this time, Edward Sr., and his wife decided to remain in Europe. 

The chief Canadian climbs made by Edward Feuz, Sr., were 
on the peaks around Glacier House. He had the unique expe- 
rience of being a centrist when scarcely any summits of the vicinity 
had been climbed; there was no need to camp out or explore far 
afield. His patrons included many of the most competent moun- 
taineers of the day. 

In 1899 he climbed Eagle Pk. with Bryant and Steele, repeat- 
ing it, also by a new route, with Fay. He made the first traverse 
of Mt. Avalanche with Rudolfrich. Leading Cordes and Le Prince- 
Ringuet on Mt. Sir Donald, he accomplished their devious and 
unrepeated route from Green’s Pk. This mountain thereafter 
became his specialty. In this season also he ventured further to take 
Fay and Parker up Mt. Dawson, one summit of which now bears 
his name. 

In 1900 he established the Vaux route on Mt. Sir Donald. Later 
in the summer he made the first ascent of Mt. Sifton with Michael, 





1For portraits see A. O. Wheeler, The Selkirk Range, vol. i, facing pp. 
10, 326. 
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and a few days later took him and Spencer up Mt. Swanzy, the latter 
a solace to Spencer after bad luck on Collie’s Bush River expe- 
dition. 

Feuz was with Wheeler’s survey in 1901, when stations were 
placed on Mt. Sir Donald, as well as on Swiss Pk., which was 
ascended by a new route from Rogers Glacier. In 1902 he made the 
first ascent of Mt. Macoun with Herdman; in 1903 they reached the 
summit of Mt. MacDonald, finding a rusty nail as evidence that 
they had been preceded during railroad construction days. 1903 
was especially noteworthy for Feuz’s guidance of Tewes in the con- 
quest of Mt. Sir Donald by the N. W. aréte. 

In 1904 he conducted Herdman to the top of Mt, Hermit, and 
Miss Benham to Fleming Pk., both new ascents. In 1906 the 
Kitchells went with him up Terminal Pk., while, in 1908, Feuz and 
Forde found the new way up Mt. Sir Donald which avoids the 
stonefalls of the Vaux chimney and became the usual route there- 
after. 

All of these pioneer ascents were interspersed with many repeti- 
tions of older climbs. Feuz naturally accomplished less in the 
Rockies, although he led Earle up Mt. Douglas in 1907 and Hickson 
to the higher Mt. St. Bride in 1910. 

Edward Feuz, Sr., died at his home in Interlaken on June 12, 
1944. Although 1911 was his last season in Canada, he was not 
forgotten, and younger members of the American Alpine Club 
sought his services in the Alps until he retired from climbing as his 
seventieth birthday approached. His sons, Edward, Jr., Ernest 
and Walter, have carried on the family tradition amid Canadian 


ieee J.M.T. 
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Victorious Mountaineer. A memoir of Harry Peirce Nichols, 
1850-1940, by W. Bertrand Stevens. 8vo., 78 pages with 7 
wood cuts. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1943. Price $1.00. 


This attractive brochure, written by Bishop W. B. Stevens, gives 
a succinct and satisfactory account of the life and ministry of Harry 
P. Nichols, late president of the American Alpine Club, in the 
Episcopal Church. His dynamic personality is admirably por- 
trayed, often by lively anecdotes, which bring out his warm kind- 
liness, his vast circle of friends, and his unceasing devotion to the 
cause of religion. 

“Friendship with young men became the dominant joy and 
interest of his life’ and from this stemmed the very considerable 
influence which he exerted during two generations, not only upon 
his own church but upon Christianity as a whole. He served 
parishes in Brunswick, Me., New Haven, Conn., where the Rector 
always preached in kid gloves, in Minneapolis, Minn., and in New 
York City. 

The book is fresh and readable, with neat illustrations, but it 
would seem that a happier title could have been found. HP 


Upon That Mountain, by Eric Shipton, 222 pages, 30 illustrations 
and 4 maps, with a Foreword by Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1943. Price 12/6. 


The distinguished contributor of the Foreword places Mr. Shipton 
in the forefront of present day explorers and regards his Nanda 
Devi, containing an account of his penetration into the “Sanctuary” 
of that mountain as among the best books of adventure that he 
knows. The present, the third book by Mr. Shipton, containing 
the history of his very remarkable climbing achievement, adds 
further to his reputation as a mountaineer and writer. The title, 
which appears to us not to be a happy one, because inadequate, is 
taken from lines of Shelley on “Mount Blanc”: 
“Tn the calm darkness of the moonless nights, 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 

Upon that mountain ; none beholds them there, 

Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun 

Or the star beams dust through them.” 
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Mr. Shipton is one of the many British climbers who were 
awakened to the attractions of the mountains by the writings of 
Edward Whymper. It was his magnum opus, The Great Andes 
of the Equator, that supplied the stimulus to exploration and adven- 
ture. The physical approach to the mountains took at first the 
form of walking tours in Norway and ascents of some of the lower 
peaks of the Dauphiné. Then there were a few seasons at Zermatt 
and Chamonix where bigger and more difficult things were accom- 
plished. And although the author found Chamonix to be a horrible 
place, yet he declares, “‘it is doubtful that there is any place in the 
world that can rival it as a climbing centre.’ The Alps repre- 
sented his first real contact with great mountains, and he left them 
with regret—being without any inkling of the important things the 
next dozen years would bring—fcr, notwithstanding their limita- 
tions, and spoiling, they presented superb fare and possessed quali- 
ties which he has not found among other mountain ranges ; partly, 
perhaps, because it is difficult to recapture the feelings of early 
youth: pp. 41, 42. 

Mr. Shipton had hoped to find in the profession of geology a 
suitable occupation in the open air. Disappointed in this, he left 
Cambridge University for East Africa, where he settled on a farm 
from which Mt. Kenya, 20 miles distant, was plainly visible and 
challenging. Here he met Mr. Wyn Harris. Together they made 
the first ascent of Nelion, the lower of the twin peaks, and the 
second ascent of the higher peak Batian, from the summit of which, 
owing to the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere, they could 
see the highest peak in Africa, Kilimanjaro, though 250 miles 
distant. The author climbed it with W. H. Tilman, in whom he 
found a congenial companion; although “he never slept like an 
ordinary person,” but would get up early to make a “filthy brew” 
of porridge. A traverse which they made of both peaks of Kenya 
is vividly and enthusiastically described, and of this mountain the 
author says: “I know of no mountain in the Alps, with the possible 
exception of Mont Blanc that presents such a superb complexity of 
ridges and faces, a complexity that would delight the heart of any 
mountaineer.” Shortly after this exploit disaster nearby befell the 
climbers on Midget Peak, of which a striking picture and sensa- 
tional account are given in Chapter IV. Later the author added 
Ruwenzori to his bag of big African peaks. 
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In 1931 he was brought into contact with the Himalayas by 
joining Mr. F. S. Smythe’s successful expedition to Kamet, the 
second highest peak that has been climbed to the summit; but he 
was unable to form one of the party on the ascent of the highest 
mountain that has been climbed, and the route to which he opened 
up, namely, Nanda Devi, the conquest of which was effected by 
W. H. Tilman and N. E. Odell, and is referred to as “the finest 
mountaineering achievement ever performed in the Himalayas ;’ 
although admittedly more daring attempts and greater skill have 
been displayed in the Bavarian attempts on Kangchenjunga. The 
author’s Himalayan experiences were greatly enlarged and deep- 
ened by his participation in the Everest expeditions of 1933, 1935, 
1936 and 1938, an illuminating summary of which is presented in 
three chapters, VI, VII, and XI. 

On both the 1924 and 1933 expeditions, an altitude of approxi- 
mately 28,100 ft. was reached, on the former by Colonel Norton, on 
the latter by F. S. Smythe when the author accompanied to the 
highest camp VI at 27,400 ft. It was to this camp that Wyn 
Harris and Wager brought back the ice-axe that belonged either to 
Mallory or Irvine, rustless owing to the dryness of the air. Mr. 
Shipton was unable to go more than a very short distance beyond 
this camp, and Mr. Smythe, who reached the great couloir, but 
found masses of fresh snow on the rocks, decided that it was fool- 
hardly for a solitary climber to advance further. The strain of 
climbing alone had been so intense that he required to rest that 
night at Camp VI. In order to give him more room in the small 
tent and at the same time relieve the anxiety of those lower down, 
with whom communication could not be established, his companion 
undertook to descend. A sudden storm “characteristic of Everest” 
almost prevented him reaching Camp V, p. 128; and so exhausted 
was he on reaching Camp III on the following day that he ex- 
perienced a mild form of aphasia. 

The later expedition to Everest, as is well known, did not 
get as high as those of 1924 and 1933. The weather in 1936 and 
1938 rendered all attempts hopeless, but during the 1935 trip 26 
peaks, all of them over 20,000 ft., were climbed, and of these two 





10n p. 103 the author writes that Norton, who was alone, failed to cross 
this couloir; but in The Fight for Everest, p. 112, Norton writes, “the 
couloir was filled with powdery snow into which I sank to the knees or even 
to the waist... . Beyond, the going got steadily worse... .” 
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of the party climbed on fewer than 17. It was on this expedition 
that the body of the young American, Mr. Farmer, who had at- 
tempted the peak alone the year before, was found some 300 yards 
above Camp III, at ca. 22,000 ft. On pp. 189, 190, the author 
states very clearly his views regarding the tactics that will have 
to be followed for a successful ascent of this great peak, whose 
resistance to all attacks hitherto he finds as it should be. 

The last expedition carefully planned, in which he was actually 
engaged, the exploration of the Karakoram, where there is “the 
greatest concentration of lofty peaks in the world,” and which had 
attracted him for some years, was frustrated by the outbreak of 
the war. 

At the outset of his mountaineering career the author showed 
his dislike of any elaborate equipment such as an older climbing 
school considered indispensable. Finding on his first tours that 
his knapsack was too heavy he dispensed with even such articles as 
soap and an extra shirt. As a climbing companion, Tilman suited 
him well, for “he had a remarkable ability to put up with, even a 
liking for unpleasant conditions.” This early attitude was intensi- 
fied by the huge, expensive and ill-balanced Everest expeditions, 
which he holds responsible for the enormously planned German and 
French Himalayan Expeditions, and has become an important item 
in his mountaineering tenets. The arguments against large ex- 
peditions are briefly set out in Chapter VIII; those for small ones 
are cogently presented in Chapter IX. Are the latter universally 
and unqualifiedly applicable ? 

It is doubtful that many even among the hardiest Himalayan 
climbers will accept the limitations that are placed on the food 
supply, or would be willing to subsist for several weeks on a diet 
of flour, rice, chives and wild rhubarb. In the organization of the 
1938 Everest expedition under Tilman Mr. Shipton was able to 
give effect to his austere maxims, but the weather excluded a com- 
parison with the previous and more elaborately equipped ones. His 
judgment, which is contrary to the opinion of other qualified 
climbers, among them that great mountaineer and explorer, the 
late Mr. Douglas Freshfield, that a party of two is the best for the 
final climb on Everest, rather ignores the possibility of a mishap, 
and when he declares that in the many expeditions that he has taken 
part in, he does “not recall a single occasion in which sickness of 
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any member of the party has prevented us from reaching our ob- 
jectives” (p. 131), the question is suggested, whether had there 
been three climbers in the final attempts of 1924 and 1933 a higher 
point, perhaps even the summit, might not have been reached, and 
Mallory and Irvine might not have perished. The success of the 
Nanda Devi Expedition afforded a strong argument in favour of a 
small and more mobile organization; but it was reduced beyond 
expectations, because of the desertion of some of the porters, the 
lack of whom was severely felt by the climbers, while the supply 
of food appears to have been skimpy. And Nanda Devi is 3400 ft. 
lower than Everest. 

“One of the most acute problems of expedition life,” says Mr. 
Shipton, “is the difficulty of preserving harmony among the mem- 
bers of the party” (p. 207). Essential to such harmony is that 
each man should feel he has an important part to play, must be 
capable of deriving a deep satisfaction from some aspect of his 
environment, and that all should be in agreement with the general 
conduct and policy of the expedition. “In my opinion far too much 
emphasis has been laid on leadership in connection with mountain- 
eering and exploratory expeditions, for this has led to an exag- 
gerated notion of the importance of the leader and the difficulty 
of the task’’(p. 210). 

The modest format of the book is hardly in keeping with the 
importance of its contents, and although the author’s powers of 
description are very considerable, yet his style is so restrained that 
readers, not versed in mountaineering topics, may hardly realize 
how great his achievements have been. Among the illustrations 
which are excellent, there stands out a superb view of the Makalu 
as a frontispiece, which the attractive wrapper shows the author 
looking out from a peak N’.W. of Everest. Pictures of Shaksgam 
peaks are very striking. It is regrettable that there is no index. 


J.W.A.H. 


Problems in the Geology of Mountains, by Joel E. Fisher, 8vo., 
80 pages, with 41 illustrations (mostly photographs pasted in 
the text). New York: published privately, 1944. 


Many Alpinists perhaps do not realize that their wide and varied 
experience with snowfields and mountain glaciers places them in a 
particularly favorable position to contribute to glacial geology. 
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Many ideas and theories of glaciers have arisen from relatively 
limited observations by a few scientists of an earlier generation who 
did not have that wide acquaintance with snow and ice behavior 
under all sorts of conditions which is needed for a full understand- 
ing of the phenomena in the proper perspective. Much is there- 
fore open to correction and much still remains to be added. Geolo- 
gists have not followed up the early leads as they might have done 
in later years and thus real opportunities are left to the veteran 
mountaineer to bring his broader experience to bear on some of 
the weak points of glaciology. 

Mr. Fisher, soundly trained in geology and related sciences at 
Yale, has evidently sensed this and very commendably, has utilized 
his advantages to improve our knowledge and explanations of 
glacial phenomena. His resulting book is an important and wel- 
come contribution, modestly offered, yet presented with a con- 
fidence induced by his extensive observations and thoughtful study. 

Five problems are treated in separate sections. In the first, 
the author has marshalled all the various charcteristics of nieves 
penitentes, interpreted the testimony of each in turn, and then, on 
the principle of the master key, has found the general theory of 
origin which will fit them all. The observed facts, admirably 
handled, are made to tell their own tales and the combined consist- 
ent story has every presumption of being the true one. This sec- 
tion should be read carefully for its working methods as well as 
for its explanation of nieves penitentes and certain other features 
shaped by melting. 

The beautifully regular Forbes dirt bands are the subject of 
the second section. A few years ago Bradford Washburn brought 
out the significant fact that, approaching an icefall, a glacier splits 
in a major crevasse extending almost completly across it. As the 
crevasse moves onward, new ones open in succession, breaking the 
glacier into long, parallel transverse blocks. It was his belief that 
the hard ice of these blocks melt less readily than.the softer ice 
débris accumulating in the intervening crevasses; that, because of 
this and for other reasons, rock fragments and dirt become more 
concentrated in the partially filled crevasses than on the adjacent 
ice blocks; and that, upon reconsolidation below the icefall, the 
lines of the former crevasses become the darker dirt bands while 
the cleaner surfaces of the old ice blocks between them are the 
lighter bands. 
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Fisher, however reverses the sequence contending that the sites 
of the old crevasses become the light bands while the sites of the 
more resistant ice blocks become the dark bands. He says that 
“the unbroken surface of the glacier at the upper lip of the icefall, 
is definitely dirtier than any ice underneath its actual surface,”’ 
and that “Ice débris falling into the glacier-wide crevasses charac- 
teristic of these icefalls, while carrying with it a portion of the dirty 
surfaces from the adjacent intervening blocks, will nevertheless 
greatly dilute that dirt with an overwhelming amount of clean 
sub-surface ice, so that the floor of the glacier-wide crevasses must 
be cleaner than the surface of intervening blocks.” To show these 
relations he presents an abundance of photographs (although 
glaciers developing Forbes dirt bands are quite rare) and brings 
forth strong evidence in support of his thesis. But which of our 
two club members is right? Fisher suggests a way to find out by 
an experiment on the Géant icefall after the war. 

The origin of glacial cirques is treated in section three. A 
cirque is here considered as “no more than the head of a ‘U-shaped 
valley.’”’ While the reviewer would qualify this statement in cer- 
tain respects, this approach is a very good one, for rapid erosion of 
the lower slopes—both of valley sides and cirque walls—is the crux 
of the problem. What causes this very effective erosion? It has 
long been recognized that the copious supply of rock débris (cut- 
ting tools) along the flanks of the glacier is an important factor in 
rounding the original V-shaped cross section of its valley to re- 
semble the letter U. For the cirque, Fisher envisages the berg- 
schrund as a passageway by which angular rock fragments from the 
cliffs above are fed to the bottom of the glacier, there to aid in that 
powerful erosion of the lower slopes and nearby portion of the 
amphitheater floor which all well-developed cirques clearly indi- 
cate has taken place. He properly (in the opinion of the reviewer ) 
attaches much less importance to freezing of melt water in joint 
cracks near the bottom af the bergschrund. 

As the glacier cuts deeper, steepening the headwall and lowering 
the floor, ice and snow accumulate here to greater thickness, in- 
creasing the weight of overburden and thereby augmenting the 
cutting power of this portion of the glacier. Erosion here actually 
increases the capacity to erode still more effectively, as Fisher 
shows conclusively, and the cirques form becomes more and more 
sharply sculptured. 
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The author might well have introduced also the giant steps 
seen in many strongly glaciated valleys where icefalls have come 
into being and locally over-steepened the valley bottom. Although 
in general these declivities are less striking than the cirque head- 
wall, the plunging ice in many cases has likewise scooped out a rock 
basin (now perhaps holding a lakelet) at the foot of the cascade 
where erosion was greatest. Attention should be called to the fact 
that the steep plunge of an icefall must change its direction nearly to 
horizonality at the foot of the fall and that the resisting flood which 
causes this deflection of the ice necessarily suffers excessive erosion 
at this place. No bergschrund is at the top of a downstream ice- 
fall, but the deep crevasses which form there may enable rock frag- 
ments from the surface to reach the glacier bottom, functioning 
there as an additional illustration of the operation which Fisher has 
clearly portrayed for the cirque. 

The last two chapters, entitled “Shiftings of the Axis of Gyra- 
tion of the Earth as an Originating Mountain-Making Force” and 
“Overturned Folds in Mountain Ranges and their Origin,” tackle 
difficult problems in tectonic geology with which experts are 
struggling but without as yet developing more than partial solu- 
tions. The author is far less secure climbing these slopes than 
on snow and ice. Quantitative tests of the adequacy of possible 
shiftings of the axis of gyration to produce our major mountain 
ranges could probably be made fairly readily by a series af calcula- 
tions based on reasonable assumptions of how much earth mass 
might be displaced by recognized geologic processes. Any real 
verdict must await quantitative appraisal. RTC 


War Below Zero; The Battle for Greenland, by Bernt Balchen, 
Corey Ford and Oliver Lafarge, with a foreword by General 
H. H. Arnold, 8vo.; 127 pages, with 15 full pages of illustra- 
tions from photographs and an end-paper map. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Price $2.00. 


Lying inappropriately named, across the top of the world, half 
within the Arctic Circle, Greenland offered splendid bases from 
which the Germans could refuel submarines to prey on North 
Atlantic shipping, launch planes within bombing distance of North 
Atlantic shores and gauge the future weather of Europe. For us 
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it offered the shortest possible ferry route to England, equally 
valuable forecasts of European weather, and a testing ground for 
Arctic equipment for use on other northern fronts. The three parts 
of this short book give a poignant and breath-taking account of how 
the Army Air Force, aided by knowledge and experience gained 
with Byrd in the Antarctic, dealt with these problems and dangers. 

In the first section, “Greenland Adventure,” Colonel Balchen, 
Norwegian-American Arctic flyer, and Major Ford, writer, both of 
the Army Air Force, give an over-all description of the Battle for 
Greenland: the establishment by Balchen, with the permission of 
the Free Danes, of our first base in Greenland, in the summer of 
1941; the hazardous rescues undertaken in 1942 and 1943; and 
the destruction of German bases discovered there in 1943. 

Major Lafarge, Historical Officer of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, in the “Long Wait,” reconstructs from four verbal accounts 
the heroic and terrible story of the rescue of the crew, or most of it, 
from a Fortress which crashed on the icecap on November 9, 1942. 
It was April before the assignment, under Captain Turner and 
others, was completed. 

The book closes with two first-hand accounts: one by a ferry 
pilot and the other by a member of the Army Air Force Security 
Expedition which spent nearly nine isolated months at an army 
weather and rescue station on the icecap. Failing for the most part 
in impossible rescue attempts, it nevertheless forwarded invaluable 
data on weather and Arctic equipment. The ferry flight was led to 
disaster by false radio information which in turn betrayed the 
presence of Germans on the island. 

The unremitting efforts made to rescue the men of the wrecked 
Fortress are shot through with the attitude expressed by Major 
Lafarge in the following words: “Wherever ‘our men have been 
stranded or cast away, there have been the same determined, com- 
bined operations to save them. They belong to the armies of that 
half of the world which believes that all men are valuable and even 
a single human being is important .. . It would be regarded more 
appropriate, one imagines, for the men [of the Axis nations] to 
have patriotically frozen themselves to death having first arranged 
their bodies in the form of a chrysanthemum or other appro- 


priate emblem. M.H.M. 
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Immortal Wife, by Irving Stone. 8vo., 456 pages and list of 
sources ; no illustrations. New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 
1944. Price $3.00 


This is the biography of Jessie Benton Frémont, daughter of 
Thomas Hart Benton, first Senator from Missouri, and wife of 
the early explorer of the West, John C. Frémont. 

From a strictly mountain climbing point of view, the interest in 
this popular biography would be. limited to the single page (p. 77) 
in which Frémont describes to his wife the difficulties and beauties 
of his famous scene in the Wind River Range—‘The highest point 
in the Central Rockies” to quote from Frémont’s words. Jessie 
Frémont’s comment to her husband’s enthusiastic report, “That is 
a lovely story,” strikes a chord of sympathy with every mountain- 
eering reader. This ascent is the first genuine mountaineering 
exploit within the limits of Continental United States, Popocatepetl 
having been climbed over 300 years before, as the first mountaineer- 
ing ascent in the Western hemisphere, by the Spanish. 

To those of us interested in the broader background of moun- 
taineering in the west, this biography is, however, most interesting 
—as a historical record of the blazing of the trails by which the west 
was opened to settlers, California added to the Union, the gold of 
the Sierras developed, and the first trans-continental railways laid 
out—without all of which the Rockies would still be inaccessible to 
climbers. 

The whole book is very readable and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, historically correct in every detail. From a great uncle of 
mine who was a member of the 27th Congress (1841-1843) I hap- 
pen to have a notebook carrying the autographs of all the members 
of both houses at that time, many of whom are mentioned in 
Immortal Wife, and I propose to have those pages of about 250 
autographs re-bound into a copy of the subject of this review, for 
the shelves of the A. A. C. library. 


The Ashley Book of Knots, by Clifford W. Ashley 4vo., 619 
pages, fully illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1944. Price $7.50. 


If the would-be reader is told that close to 4000 knots are written 
up in this book, each with one or more illustrations, and explana- 
tions of how to tie them, he will probably think it is a dry encyclo- 
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pedia. But Ashley not only breaks the subject down into groups 
of knots used by each of 85 occupations (and sports), but points 
out which are the strong knots, which the best, which are danger- 
ous for the uninitiated to essay ; and here and there bits of history 
are brought in, so that anyone can pick up the book and spend a 
delightful fifteen minutes or two hours, as he likes, reading one 
section, or comparing many sections. 

Of interest to mountaineers, for instance, for abseil with a single 
piece of rope only long enough to reach bottom—his Slippery Hitch 
will strike fear in the hearts of the authors of the Handbook on 
Mountaineering—his slipped half hitch and slipped buntline hitch, 
requiring a doubled rope, have possibilities for roping off without 
using any bight or ring. The second length of rope could be light 
line, even twine. 

His “Harness Loop” is the approved middleman’s noose for 
roping, and when it comes to a bowline on a bight, he shows three 
ways of tying one. 

For ski poles, he has a pretty little trick way of fastening a 
rawhide strap ; for ski and climbing boots, how to lace them so that 
no cord crosses in contact with the instep. All the packing hitches 
are there, with cowboy knots, game and fish ties, fishermen’s knots, 
circus and tent hitches; prospectors’ slings; even a couple of 
poachers knots for snaring game. 

The accessibility of the material is vouched for by the index of 
some 2000 entries, and a glossary of some 400 words, and a large 
bibliography, all of which fully bears out the claim to this being both 
a thoroughly authoritative and, at the same time, practical encyclo- 
pedia of knots, representing many years effort of its down-east 
New England author. 

In reviewing it, I could only find an occasional unimportant 
typographical error; but in one item, when Mr. Ashley comes to 
analyze heavy purchase block and tackle, he points out that 5% 
of the applied power is lost on each shiv, and, therefore, on a ten- 
fold purchase Smeaton’s block 100% of the power will be lost. 
That, of course, is not mathematics. 5% of the original 100% 
would be lost on the first shiv, leaving 95% ; then 5% of 95% at 
the next, leaving 90144%, than 5% of that, etc., etc., so that, after 
20 shivs, there would still be about 36% of the power left. How- 
ever, let not this be a serious black mark against so unusual and 
excellent a work. J. E. F. 
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Snowshoe Country, by Florence Page Jaques. 4to., 110 pages, 
with numerous illustrations from each pen drawings of Francis 
Lee Jaques. Minneapolis; University of Minnesota, 1944. 
Price $3.00. 


The illustrations sell this book on sight, and the text is equally 
good. It is an account of the border country of Minnesota and 
Canada under winter conditions: the Rainy Lake watershed, the 
Superior National Forest and the Quetico Provincial Park in 
Canada. 

The illustrator has been with Captain Bartlett to the Arctic and 
with Templeton Crocker to the South Seas. Probably on one in 
America has so expertly interpreted in black and white the multi- 
colored out-of-doors and birds in their flight. 


The Biggest Bear on Earth, by Harold McCracken. 4to, xii + 
114 pages, with frontispiece in color and other full-page illustra- 
tions by Paul Bransom. New York: Frederick A. Stokes and 
Co., 1944. Price $2.00. 


The author is a member of the Explorers Club, a scientist who has 
produced an authoritative work on the sea otter. He has now 


written of the Great Brown (Kodiak) Bear for children and adults, 
and one of our foremost animal artists has been chosen as illustra- 
tor. This in the best way of interesting young people in the study 
of nature, for the facts are true and the story is written with under- 
standing. The Kodiak, although belonging to the grizzly family, is 
twice the size of its western relative, and may attain a weight of 
2000 Ibs. Its habitat is the coastal and larger island region of the 
Alaska peninsula, and the great mammal’s life cycle of struggle for 
existence is here rounded out. ].M.T. 


The Hiker’s Handbook, by Douglas Leechman, 8vo,, 220 pages, 
with 39 illustrations from drawings. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1944. Price $2.50. 


The author of this delightfully-written little book is a member of the 
staff of the National Museum of Canada, who, according to the 
publisher’s statement, “has been for many years an enthusiastic 
hiker on three continents,” including Arctic travel. The book re- 
flects the author’s experience, also his sense of humor. 
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The scope of the book rarely touches the technique of climbing : 
excellent chapters on walking, clothing and equipment, outdoor 
sleeping, map and compass reading, camping and woodcraft, are of 
only accessory interest to the mountaineers. Direct reference to 
climbing is limited to (1) warning against rolling boulders down- 
hill, (2) foot and heel placement on slopes, and (3) the following 
advice regarding meals taken before climbing: “If you are going to 
do some steep hill climbing, eat only a light meal before starting. 
A heavy meal is no fit preparation for mountaineering.” Should 
not these remarks be qualified? A light lunch is preferable during 
an all-day climb, but many find that a hearty hot breakfast of, say, 
oatmeal, toast, bacon and eggs, taken before an extended climb, 
greatly increases one’s endurance during a long morning. 

A bibliography would have made the book more useful ard 
interesting. One small book necessarily lacks space for thorough 
treatment of camping subjects, such as covered, for example, in 
Kephart’s Camping and Woodcraft. Other books could be 
listed, which discuss the practices of correct body balance in climb- 
ing and rhythm and pace in walking. Certain light-weight bulletins, 
suitable for inclusion in a knapsack, have their especial use. Out- 
standing examples are: Out-door Living. Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet, vo. 34 (No. 4), Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club, Washington, D. C. List of Hiking and 
Camping Equipment. 

Perhaps the most original contribution of the book is the chapter 
on hobbies during walks, entitled, “Have an Objective.” 


L. I. G. and J. G. 


Avalanche, a novel by Kay Boyle. 8vo., 209 pages. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1944. Price $2.50. 


Avalanche has been widely heralded as a story of the French 
underground in the mountains of the Haute Savoie, by a writer 
who knows that region intimately, and has a high reputation as a 
stylist—in other words, as an adventure story, plus. Perhaps I 
came to it expecting too much, for I found myself greatly disap- 
pointed. Taken as a spy story, it furnishes pleasant entertainment 
competently, in the tradition of the Saturday Evening Post where 
it first appeared—offering a well-constructed, if somewhat im- 
plausible, plot, with plenty of suspense and fast action, and good 
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local color. The interesting and convincing pictures of the moun- 
tain villages, and of the attitudes of their inhabitants under the 
occupation, bear witness to Miss Boyle’s first-hand knowledge— 
she was in France until well into 1941. But one familiar with the 
subtle rhythms of the author’s usual prose finds it here hardened 
into a set of fixed mannerisms, which become more and more an- 
noying as they appear on page after page. And when the story 
leaves the valley of Chamonix (called “Truex” in the book) and 
goes above snowline, then false notes and improbabilities become 
frequent, revealing a disturbing lack of more than the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with mountaineering. One should perhaps be 
thankful for small mercies—at least nobody ties a rope around a 
chimney preparatory to a descent, as in another recent climbing 
story. But even in admittedly popular fiction, one had hoped for 
a fine and authentic treatment of mountains from Miss Boyle. 


E. K. 


The Outdoorman’s Cookbook, Arthur H. Carhart. 8vo., 211 pages 
and numerous illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Price $1.95. 


What mainly distinguishes this outdoor cookery book from its pred- 
ecessors is its frank acceptance of the machine age. It is assumed 
that supplies will be taken most of the way to camp with the aid of 
automobiles, and even that when canoes are used they will be driven 
by outboard motors. As a voice crying for the wilderness, the re- 
viewer can only protest that the real wild country, and the game, 
retreat rapidly before the advance of the machine. What is gained 
in the speed of travel, and in the weight of variety of canned goods 
that can be carried into camp is offset by the approach of civiliza- 
tion, which the outdoorsman is trying, presumably, to escape for 
the time at least. However, it is to be feared that the preservation 
of the wilderness from the machine is a losing fight. In the next 
generation the helicopters which will be used to go hunting and 
fishing will probably be fitted with refrigerators for frozen foods, 
and compartments for vintage wines, and the outdoor cookery books 
will be modified accordingly. 

The outdoor interests of the author of this book are chiefly con- 
nected with hunting, as is shown by his emphasis on the care of wild 
meats and in the preparation of game dishes. The directions for 
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cooking are mostly for semi-permanent camps, and not for back- 
packers or mountaineers. The latter can find better directions for 
their relatively simple meals elsewhere. However, they are in a de- 
cided minority compared with auto-campers and hunters and fisher- 
men and it is to these that Mr. Carhart’s book is likely to make its 
greatest appeal. Dehydrated foods, though mentioned at intervals 
in the book, are not given the emphasis they deserve, if going light 
is necessary or desirable. 

The books contains practical suggestions concerning the best 
ways for making fires and as to which woods to use for fuel. It 
does not, however, mention the use of fire kindlers, which are now 
readily available, and will start a fire even with damp wood. The 
reviewer must protest at the recommendation of the use of Y sticks 
for the support of the cross bar from which pots are hung. Try 
and find them if you want them in a hurry, and then try and drive 
them into hard ground if you do find them! The practical thing is 
to use straight sticks with branches at about the right heights, or 
nails can be used, or (a trick I just learned) the bar can be tied on 
with a piece of stout cord. 

The author is everlastingly right in saying that too much food 
is cooked in frying pans that would taste better and be more whole- 
some if baked or broiled. This again depends upon the nature of the 
trip. Even folding reflecting ovens weigh something and take up 
room, and bean holes are possible only in semi-permanent camps. 
However, ingenuity can often overcome the lack of equipment. 

The selection of recipes resembles the assembling of an anthol- 
ogy of poems. It is not possible to satisfy everybody. Within the 
limitations outlined above, Mr. Carhart has done a good job and 
has accompanied his descriptions of the cooking of meals with enter- 
taining comments. Some of the outdoor grub described, particu- 
larly that of our Southwest, the reviewer is going to try as soon as 


possible. D. A. Macl. 











Photos A. H. Jackman 
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VARIOUS NOTES 


ALASKA 


Minimum thermometers on Mt. McKinley. The thermometers 
left on Mt. McKinley by the Parker-Browne expedition and by the 
party of Archdeacon Stuck have been the cause of much speculation. 
That of the former expedition had been placed “in a crevice on the 
highest rock of the main ridge... ”* Archdeacon Stuck looked 
for it the following year, 1913, among the last, but not the highest, 
rocks on the N.E. ridge. When he discovered his mistake, fatigue 
was so great that he “would not climb up again for fifty thermo- 
meters.”” “In 1942 Captain Bates and Captain Jackman, of the 
U. S. Army Alaskan Test Expedition spent half a day fruitlessly 
searching for the thermometer in all likely places. 

Archdeacon Stuck left a minimum thermometer beside his cache 
below Browne Tower.* The minimum marker of this thermometer, 
when found by the Lindley-Leik expedition in 1932, was with- 
drawn into the bulb, which Stuck had stated would require a tem- 
perature of -105° F.* Although this finding has been given wide 
publicity, it is doubtful that any significance can be attached to it 
since the hair in a minimum thermometer might be worked in either 
direction by the continued flow of the liquid caused by changing 
temperature. 

Upon descending the mountain for the last time, we paused to 
place our two minimum thermometers on the rock shown in plates 
1 and 2. This rock is located on the ridge crest about 50 yards 
below the rock on which Stuck placed his thermometers.* Plate 3 
shows Stuck’s cache rock which was also used by the Lindley-Leik 
party in 1932 to mark their cache.° Plate 4 shows Capt. Bates and 
Mr. Nilsson standing below this rock with Browne Tower in the 
background. This picture was taken from the foot of the rock on 
which the two thermometers were placed. 

These thermometers were firmly placed in a crack near the top 
of the rock around which a rope was tied. Care was taken to place 
the bulb end slightly higher than the rest of the tube so that any 
motion of the hair caused by flow of the thermometer liquid would 
tend to be towards higher rather than lower temperatures. The 





1 The Conquest of Mt. McKinley, Belmore Browne, p. 349. 

2 The Ascent of Denali, Hudson Stuck, pp. 106-107. 

3 Ref. 2, pp. 119-120. 

* Ref. 2, photograph opposite p. 72. 

5 The Lindley-Leik cache was on the S. side of the rock, while that of 
Stuck was “at the foot or W. of the upward facing side of the great slab.” 
We did not search for Stuck’s cache, being unaware of its exact location, and 
apparently did not find all of the one left by Lindley-Leik. Grant Pearson 
remembered leaving a 5-gallon can of gasoline under the portions of the 
cache that we discovered. 
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two thermometers are intended to guard against fortuitous behavior 
of either, but we realize that they might not be adequate. 

The temperature two feet below the surface of the snow on the 
summit of Mt. McKinley on July 24th, 1942 was -16° F. Since 
it was changing only slowly with depth, the value is possibly near 
the average temperature on the summit. Minimum temperatures 
observed by the U. S. Army Alaskan Test Expedition on the upper 
portions of Mt. McKinley were about 20° F. lower than tempera- 
tures at equivalent heights over Fairbanks, Alaska, during the same 
period. It is now known that lower temperatures are to be expected 
in quiet air pockets near the ground than on wind swept summits 


of high mountains. : 
g STERLING B. HENDRICKS 


Rocky MountrAINS OF CANADA 


1944 marks the 50th anniversary of the first ascent of Mt. 
Temple, in 1894, by the guideless party of S.E.S. Allen, L. F. Fris- 
sell and W. D. Wilcox. This was the first ascent of a peak of the 
Canadian Rocky Mountain above 11,000 ft. 


First Ascent of Mt. Lilliput. In July of 1940, Dr. Alvin Cox and 
I drove over the newly opened highways from Revelstoke to the 
Athabaska Glacier. The weather was pretty continuously unpleas- 
ant—lots of rain and low-lying clouds, but we did make a few climbs 
in between, including the first ascent of Mt. Lilliput (9500 ft.) on 
the Wapta Icefield. We backpacked up to the head of Sherbrooke 
Valley, camping apparently at the place where the unfortunate con- 
tretemps with the bear and Christian Hasler and companion oc- 
curred the preceding fall. The warden was reluctant to let us go— 
they were still looking for the bear and rode up several times to see 
if we were O.K. We saw plenty of traces of bear but no bear— 
however, several fine elk and moose. The first attempt was de- 
feated by a particularly violent and bitterly cold storm which be- 
came so bad on the icefield that we were hardly able to turn back. 
By the time the weather turned for the better, our provisions were 
out, but on very short rations, something like four prunes apiece 
and a can of tomato juice for the 24 hours, we finally completed the 
trip in excellent weather. We contoured around Mt. Niles, cross- 
ing the col between it and Mt. Daly. From here there is a drop of 
1000 ft. or more and it must be 6-7 miles across the icefield to Mt. 
Lilliput. The icefield was in a miserable state for traveling, being 
in an advanced honeycomb stage—sharp narrow spines and troughs 
knee-deep sometimes. It certainly was laborious to have to lift each 
foot so high with each step and slip around on the uneven footing in 
the troughs. We had intended to combine the climb with Mt. Bal- 
four, but this was effective persuasion to leave that mountain alone. 
We climbed up broken rock to the ridge leading up to the Balfour 
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col—no difficulty. On the other side the peak drops off very ab- 
ruptly, as also on the Bow side. We lay on the warm rocks and 
watched it storm over the Louise and Ottertail groups and then 
built a cairn and left a record. We completed a rather strenous day 
by breaking camp and backpacking down to the road. 

H. F. ULricus 


[The writer of the foregoing, our only member thus far in the Merchant 

Marine, sends his letters from the South Pacific and adds: “It is quite a 
change from the mountains to the sea, but give me the former any time. It 
has been my first trip to the tropics and it has all been very new. I have 
seen 14,000 ft. peaks from the ship, but the climate in spite of it being fall is 
continuously hot and humid and not very conducive to physical exertion. 
It is strange not to see even a crystal of snow on peaks of that height—the 
vegetation appears to go right to the top. There are said to be some higher, 
16,000 ft. ones that are perpetually snow-capped, but I have not been able to 
see them. There has been no temptation to get far from the beach on account 
of snipers.” ] 


Stairway and Aries Pks. 1944 first ascents by Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Measuroll, J. M. Thorington, E. Feuz, Jr. From Howse Pass, 
camp was established at timberline in the N. fork of Ebon creek, 
this stream being the true source of Blaeberry River. Stairway 
Pk. was ascended in 4 h., following which a descent into the S. 
fork of the creek led to the ascent of Aries Pk. Total time from 
camp, 13 h. Owing to improved trails it is now possible to take 
horses from the Saskatchewan forks to Howse Pass in six hours. 

The six peaks of the watershed between Mt. Breaker and Howse 
Peak have been referred to (A. A. J. iv, 495), Aries Pk. (9900 ft.) 
being the highest. The canoe route there described is now thought 
to be inadvisable, since the ascent from Mistaya Lake will at best 
bring one to the Breaker-Ebon col, from which a considerable de- 
scent and a long round are necessary to reach the remaining sum- 
mits. 

Aiguille Pk. appears to be the most difficult of the group and 
may require artificial aids. From Ebon Creek a grand and evident 
new route can be made on Howse Pk. 

Ebon Pk., Midway Pk. and Mt. Synge are not attractive ob- 
jectives, having ugly shale slopes on their western sides, although 
rising boldly above the main eastern escarpment. 

The summits ascended are splendid viewpoints, the watershed 
from Columbia to Assiniboine being visible, the Clearwater peaks, 
Bugaboos and southern Selkirks being included in the panorama. 
The Freshfield and Forbes-Lyell areas are seen to particular ad- 
vantage, while the eastern precipice above Cirque and Chephren 
Lakes is spectacular. 


The Freshfield and Lyell Glaciers were remeasured on July 27 
and 31, 1944, by Mr. and Mrs. D. Measuroll, J. M. Thorington and 
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E. Feuz, Jr., earlier reports on which will be found in A. A. J. 1, 410; 
iii, 220 and C. A. J. xxv, 116; xx, 138. 

The Freshfield Glacier has retreated 2100 ft. since 1922. In 
that time the great boulder on the ice has advanced 1723 ft., being 
now 1478 ft. from the terminus. The line of numbered stones set 
out in 1922 is entirely off the ice. The stream from Coronation 
Mtn. now cuts across the snout of the glacier and forms a large 
lake, the main river emerging from the extreme eastern angle. 

The Lyell Glacier has retreated 2500 ft. from Lake Moraine 
Station, with the rocks of which it was connected by an ice bridge 
in 1926. The terminal ice is now directly below the grassy gully 
leading to the bivouac from which the ascents of Mt. Forbes were 
made in 1939. The tongue now ends in a lake 300 ft. long, contain- 
ing large stranded icebergs. It is believed that this lake will be a 
permanent feature. A cairn was built close to the stream on the N. 
lateral moraine in the line of the terminal ice. 

From the S.E. angle of this lake, Glacier River emerges and 
shortly enters a second lake, shallow and 1050 ft. in length, the mid- 
dle of its S. side receiving the stream from Mons Glacier. The 
latter tongue has retreated far up into its canyon. 

The tongues of both Freshfield and Lyell Glaciers, in addition 
to their retreat, show correspondingly great lateral contraction and 
subsidence. This disappearance of ice is making the approaches to 
peaks of the region more difficult and less attractive than was the 
case a quarter of a century earlier. ].MT 


Traverse of the Mitre (East-West). On July 19, 1944, Peter 
Vallance and the writer made the ascent to the Mitre by the usual 
route, climbing unroped. Time from A.C.C. Camp,, 2 h. 55 m. 


We started descending by the large couloir to the S. to a point 
immediately above 50-ft. cliffs formed by a brown band of rock, 
which forms the “seat” of the “armchair.” (Two buttresses jutting 
out in a southwesterly direction connected at the base by this 50- 
ft. rock band provide the semblance for the “chair”). A descent of 
these cliffs proved difficult as the lower twenty ft. are overhanging. 
No suitable belay could be found for rappelling. After lowering 
Vallance, I descended to a point about twenty ft. above the base 
of the cliffs and found it necessary to jump on to the snow-covered 
scree slope below. From this point we descended by a series of 
rock ledges to the top of the 500-ft. cliffs which skirt the base of the 
mountain from the E. face right around to the Lefroy-Mitre col. 
After considerable investigation a steep rock couloir on the S.W. 
face seemed the most likely route. There were, however, two points 
in the couloir which could not be seen from above. These subse- 
quently proved to be overhangs and had it not been for the solid 
nature of the rock at these points, would have been impossible to 
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negotiate. The couloir was very steep; holds were small but good, 
and because of its steepness there was very little loose rock in the 
more difficult pitches. There were no suitable places for belaying, 
hence rappelling without pitons, which we lacked, was not possible. 
Vallance climbed down the full extent of the rope, and when a 
suitable stance was found, the writer followed. The couloir de- 
bouched at the extreme tip of the E. lateral moraine of the Horse- 
shoe Glacier. 

This is a very exacting climb and should not be attempted by 
more than two in the party. Danger of falling rock and lack of 
suitable stances make it long and tedious. The descent was made 


in 5.5 h. Eric Brooks 


PuRcELL RANGE 


Sultana Pk. (10,500 ft.). 1944 first ascent by Mr. and Mrs. 
I. A. Richards. The mountain is one mile W. of Mt. Nelson, its 
N. glacier draining to Bruce Creek (App. xii, 360; map). It is the 
snow speak to the right in the lower illustration of C. A.J. xvit, fac- 
ing p. 80, ascent being made over the E. ridge from the Nelson- 
Sultana col. Mts. Nelson and Delphine were also ascended from 
the same camp. 


CASCADE RANGE 


Accident on Mt. Baker. Mr. Burge Bickford sent to Mr. 
Norman Bright the following information, which was forwarded 
to the American Alpine Club: 

Here are the facts regarding the Strathdee case as far as we 
know. Larry and Jack Schwabland [members of the Seattle Moun- 
taineers] went in to climb Glacier Peak on the 18th and 19th of 
August, and then came out and headed for Mt. Baker. However, 
they failed to check in with the ranger. In order to save weight 
they did not carry sleeping-bags to their high camp. Mt. Baker 
from this side (Boulder Creek) is easy and has been climbed many 
times by average and less than average parties. However, this 
party was violating some of the most elementary rules: 1. Party 
of two instead of three; 2. No adult in the party, one aged 16, one 
aged 17; 3. Carried the rope but did not rope up. 

When they arrived nearly at the top about noon, they had a 
choice of a hard way and an easy way. Larry insisted on going 
the hard way and Jack tried his best to discourage his route. As 
a matter of fact, Jack would not go the way Larry did and Larry 
went on alone. His route was up a steep ice sheet above a big 
schrund. He was unroped and was not cutting steps. He was 
using the army crampons, which are not as good as the Eckenstein 
pattern. Apparently Larry lost his footing and began to slide down 
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the ice sheet toward the schrund. He overshot the schrund and 
landed on the lower lip, a fall of about 50 ft.; he then slid about 
200 ft. down steep ice. They were really in a bad way then, because 
Larry was badly hurt; they were a long way from help, no sleep- 
ing-bag at high camp, no one to leave with him. Jack spent some 
time trying to fix him up, gave him his spare clothes, etc. Then 
Jack rushed down for help. He arrived at the Ranger Station about 
8.00 p.m. and the rescue party did not reach the scene of the acci- 
dent until 5.30 p.m. the next day, about thirty hours after the 
accident, at which time Larry was dead. He probably died from 
a combination of head injuries, bad case of shock and exposure to 
cold. He had to lie on the glacier all that time Even a healthy 
person could not have survived such an ordeal. 


Mr. John Case, President of the American Alpine Club, replied 
to Mr. Bright, as follows: 

We believe it is very helpful to have the facts regarding 
these regrettable accidents placed before all climbing clubs so 
that we may all cooperate in trying to reduce them to a minimum 
while avoiding restrictive regulations by the park service. or 
individual clubs. There have been various efforts in the past 
to restrict and regulate climbing in the belief that this will re- 
sult in fewer accidents. We do not believe that this is the proper 
approach to the problem. 

Love of the mountains, enthusiasm, physical aptitude and a 
degree of competitive spirit are fundamental requirements for 
the climber. The need of skill in climbing and the mastery of 
technique are so obvious that we sometimes tend to overlook 
those qualities which are more difficult to acquire before a 
climber can be considered a mountaineer capable of leading on 
difficult mountains and climbing safely under all conditions. 
These qualities are: perspective or a sensible attitude towards 
climbing, self-reliance, an accurate knowledge of one’s own 
capacities and above all—good judgment—which perhaps sums 
up all of the other qualities. We are convinced that our efforts 
should be in the direction of developing the climber himself 
rather than in the enunciation of rules and regulations, and that 
we must stress the necessity of good training, sound attitude, 
and the development of judgment. The result should be a 
great reduction in the number of avoidable accidents. 

It is intimated that your club may have to frown on such 
climbs by parties of two. It is, of course, the responsibility of 
the officers of any club to make such rules as in their judgment 
will assist and protect their members, but since this is a ques- 
tion which may affect climbers everywhere we are taking the 
liberty of expressing an opinion based on many years’ climbing 
experience. 
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We do not believe that a large party is necessarily safer than 
one or two. In fact, the reverse may easily be the case. It is 
customary to discourage expeditions by a party of two on 
crevassed glaciers because of the great difficulty of rescuing a 
man from a crevasse after an accident has occurred, but even 
here we do not think that the rule should be a firm one since 
the most important factors in safety are the experience and 
capability of the party and the precautions which they take. 
Nor do we consider it sound or wise to condemn unroped climb- 
ing. Climbing without the rope develops judgment and self- 
reliance. It requires the climber to assess his own capacity. 
Undue reliance on the rope leads to carelessness and to attempt- 
ing climbs or short pitches which are really beyond his ability 
with the proper margin of safety. This naturally does not apply 
to highly competent and experienced climbers. 

Training in advanced techniques on short difficult pitches 
under ideal conditions should develop skill and the ability to 
climb safely under all conditions on big mountains, but without 
constant effort to develop judgment we think it can tend in 
the opposite direction. We have seem something of this in the 
Alps where many accidents have occurred to climbers who had 
acquired great technical skill on small climbs and did not real- 
ize the hazards introduced by weather and exhaustion on big 
mountains. 

In our opinion the fundamental mistake in this instance 
was the failure of the leader to recognize his responsibility tow- 
ards his companion. He insisted upon proceeding with a climb 
which his companion considered beyond his powers and was 
unwilling to attempt. Under these conditions he had no right 
to leave his friend. The slip of the leader would have occurred 
regardless of the size of the party and might have involved his 
his companions with even more serious results. 

It may be that he was also at fault in judgment. The climb 
may have been above his powers or it may not have been safe 
under the conditions then existing without step-cutting, but the 
accident could have resulted from a moment’s carelessness. 
Carelessness, of course, is in itself a fault, and a fault which we 
are less inclined to struggle to overcome as mechanical safe- 
guards are improved. I do not see how the quality of the cram- 
pons could have been a factor unless they actually broke. Any 
skilled climber certainly knows when his crampons are biting 
and when he is safe without resorting to step-cutting. 


The survivor seems to have shown excellent judgment both 
before and after the accident. The responsibility of the older 
climbers is very great. We encourage the boys to take to 
climbing, and besides giving them training in climbing itself we 
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must try to see that their enthusiasm and competitive spirit are 
tempered by a proper attitude, sound judgment and some of the 
caution which is so natural to us in our old age. We want them 
to know that we are proud of their achievement, but make them 
feel that they have a great responsibility also for the good repute 
of mountaineering as a sport and as a way of life. 


ALPs 


Early American Ascents. (Additional notes follow, with page 
references to the book published by the Club in 1943.) P. 1: In 
1748, the young Quaker, Francis Rawle, introduced the Philadel- 
phia custom of making the Grand Tour, scions of wealth and gen- 
tility of that city continuing almost alone for many years among 
their American contemporaries in following this course of educa- 
tion and pleasure. In the same year Edward Shippen, studying at 
Middle Temple, allowed himself time for “seeing the curiosities.” 
But the great impetus to Italian travel occurred in 1760, when 
Chief Justice Allen arranged letters of credit for his 21-year-old 
son John, “who had an inclination to see a little of the world.” 
John Allen sailed for Leghorn with his cousin Joseph Shippen, to 
spend a few months in Italy and thence to travel through Switzer- 
land and France to London, the artist, Benjamin West, joining this 
party. 2 

Unfortunately we know little about the exact routes followed by 
these travellers, and the journal of John Morgan (privately-printed, 
1907), is still the best American account of a Grand Tour. His 
companion, Samuel Powel 3d, became the last Colonial mayor of 
Philadelphia. Quaker Thomas Mifflin and Anglican William 
Bingham followed Morgan and Powel to Rome. See C. and J. 
Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen (1942). 

P.5: The “Native of Pennsylvania” was Joseph Sansom, the 
first edition of his book being published in two volumes at Phila- 
delphia in 1805. The author crossed into Italy by the St. Gott- 
hard, returning over the Mont Cenis in March, 1802, and descending 
on a sledge to Lanslebourg. He makes the unique statement that 
Hannibal stood in the summit of Monte Viso to encourage his 
troops. 

P.19: The year of Dr. Grant’s second marriage was 1842, not 
1852. P.29: Henry Fairbanks was a great-uncle of Weldon Fair- 
banks Heald (A. A.C.). P. 33: Rev. Archibald M. Morrison with- 
drew from his charge in Worcester while abroad in 1857, and in 
1871 he resigned as instructor in the Mission House, Philadelphia, 
his name remaining in the city directory for 1800 but not 1881. 
P. 34: James Kent Stone was a grandson of the New York 
Chancellor, James Kent (1763-1847), and was a Harvard classmate 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. P.42: Howard Payson Arnold’s 
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great-nephew, Alan F. Arnold, Syracuse, N. Y., was also the 
grandson of John C. Randall, who lost his life on Mont Blanc in 
1870. P. 50: Randall’s companion was Dr. James Baxter Bean, 
and the large amount of new information bearing on this fatal ascent 
is presented elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. P. 58: Mr. 
Marks is said to have !.zen a Philadelphian, but this can not be con- 
firmed. Miss Wilkinson came from Virginia. The accident is not 
mentioned in State Department records. P.62: Dr. Ball’s full name 
was Benjamin Lincoln Ball. 

S. H. Leathe, of St. Louis, ascended Mont Blanc July 20, 1870 
(probably ; date removed from news clipping). Alvin (or Alban) 
Walton was killed on the Wetterhorn in 1908. Mr. Blake, of New 
York, died near the Grand Plateau, Mont Blanc, Aug. 12, 1908. 
Henry Powers, of New Orleans, was killed on the Aig. Noire de 
Peteret in 1908. 

The anonymous Livre d’Or du Mont-Blanc, published at 
Thonon-les-Bains about 1902, contains the same mutilated list 
taken from earlier books referred to, but continues it through 1901, 
including 120 names of supposed Americans who ascended the 
mountain during the period 1880-1901. Only a few of these can 
be identified, but it indicates that about six Americans went up 
each season. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. A. W. Wilkinson we have now 
received the ice-axe used by John Wilkinson in various Alpine dis- 


Sia Jieidaas Sl 67. 
tricts during 1866 and 1867 j. MT. 


The War in the Alps. In the last issue of the Journal (p. 255) 
we summarized possible invasion routes from the Po basin to 
France and Germany. Although Allied armies are still on the outer 
perimeter of the Alps, the situation has greatly changed. 

The Apennines are an eastern prolongation from the Maritimes, 
forming the watershed between the Po basin and the Mediterranean. 
They cross the northern part of the Italian peninsula, but break 
down before reaching the Adriatic at Rimini. This is the point 
where the Germon Gothic line has been flanked and which will 
eventually cause the enemy to retreat N. of the Po. 

The recent advance of Allied armies up the Rhone Valley, with 
the taking of Briancgon and the occupation of the Maurienne Valley 
to Modane and Lanslebourg (September 18), has placed the crucial 
passes of the Western Alps firmly in our hands and brought Amer- 
ican units into contact with mountains comparatively unfamiliar to 
American climbers, who have more often visited the centers of 
Chamonix, Zermatt and Grindelwald. As our armies have reached 
the Swiss frontier, it is obvious that Chamonix has also been 
liberated. 

The mountain groups which American soldiers are now seeing 
are as follows: 





(945 Amer, Alpine Jour, vi 5 jno.3, lesue iy 
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1. The Maritime Alps, extending from the Col di Tenda to the 
Col de l’Argentiére, with Punta dell’ Argentera (10,794 ft.) as the 
highest summit. 
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2. The Cottian Alps, containing the watershed northward to the 
Mont Cenis Pass and culminating in Monte Viso (12,609 ft.). 

3. The Dauphiné Alps, W. of the main watershed and the upper 
Durance Valley the highest peak being Bar des Ecrins (13,462 
ft.), the group linking with peaks of the main divide at the Col du 
Galibier. 
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4, The Graian Alps, extending from the Mont Cenis Pass to the 
Col de la Seigne, culminating in Gran Paradiso (13,324 ft.). 

5. The Chain of Mont Blanc (Western Pennines), continuing 
from the Col de la Seigne to the Col Ferret, Mont Blanc (15,781 it.) 
being the loftiest point. 

On the French side the Cottian and Graian Alps are drained by 
the Durance and Isére Rivers and their tributaries. The Mont 
Genévre Pass in the Cottian Alps, was probably Hannibal’s route to 
Italy. This pass and the Mount Cenis route converge on Turin and 
and the Po Valley (Dora Riparia), our occupation of Briangon 
and Modane cutting the two chief rail routes from central France to 
Italy. In the Graian Alps the Little St. Bernard Pass gives access 
to the northern source of the Po, the Dora Baltea, and Aosta. 

It will thus be seen that our forces are astride the motor roads 
forming the Route des Alpes, leading from the Lake of Geneva 
through Barcelonnette to the Mediterranean at Nice. This route 
parallels the main watershed on the French side and, in the section 
passing through the Col du Mt. Iseran and the Col du Galibier, is 
an especially valuable feeder for attacks through the watershed to the 
Po Valley. Nothing like this chain of N.-S. roads exists on the 
Italian side of the frontier and our armies can now follow classical 
routes into Italy which are far more satisfactory than from the oppo- 
site direction. 

The breaking of the Gothic line will drive the Germans N. of the 
Po, while attacks through the passes of the Western Alps will 
flank the Po line. The principal German route of escape will then 
be through the Brenner Pass, a bottleneck in which our air superior- 


ity should take a terrible toll if the war is not over earlier. 
J. M. T. 


Josef Pollinger, of St. Niklaus, died in 1943 at the age of 70. 
One of the great guides of all time, he was the last survivor of 
Edward Whymper’s expedition to the Rockies in 1901. Mt. Pol- 
linger is named for him. His first ascents in that season were: 
Stanley, Whymper, Mitre, Whyte, Collie, Isolated, Kiwetinok, 
Marpole, Des Poilus, President, Trolltinder, Vice President and 
Angle. 


Mt. VEsuvius 


Up to the beginning of the Christian era this volcano (ca. 4000 
ft.) is not known to have been in eruption. After centuries of in- 
activity, earthquakes culminated in the great explosion of August 
24, A.D. 79, an account of which has been preserved in two letters 
of the younger Pliny to Tacitus. His uncle, the elder Pliny, who 
was in command of the fleet, set out on that afternoon to rescue 
people at Herculaneum and was suffocated by fumes. No lava was 
emitted in this eruption, Herculaneum and Pompeii being destroyed 
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by a mixture of condensing steam and volcanic ash. For nearly 
1500 years afterward the volcano remained in a state of compara- 
tive quiesence. 

A Cloud arose (it was uncertain, at a Distance, from what 
Mountain, tho’ it appear’d after to be Vesuvius) in Likeness 
and Form resembling; a Pine-Tree; for it was elevated to a 
good Height, with a long Trunk, and distributed in several 
Branches . . . Now the Ashes fell among the Gallies warmer 
and thicker, the nearer they approach’d: then the Pumice-Stones 
and others, burnt to a Coal, and broken with the Fire ... On 
the other Side, a gloomy and dreadful Cloud, rent by the un- 
equal vibrating Motions of a fiery Meteor, open’d in flames of 
various length; they did not much differ from Lightening, but 
were larger . . . The Ashes began to fall upon us, but in small 
Quantities: I look’d back, a gross Mist follow’d us, and spread 
it self on the Earth like a Deluge .. . At last, this pitchy Vapour 
was dissipated by Degrees, and was lost like Smoke, or a Cloud; 
presently the Day appear’d in Reality, and the Sun shone out, 
but with a lowring and a dull Complexion, as if it was Eclips’d. 


(Pliny’s Epistles, 1724 edit.; Bk vi, portions of letters xvi 
and xx.) 


One of the best welcoming festivities I ever saw was put on 
for us a couple of months ago when Vesuvius erupted for us as 
we sat out in the harbor in front of it for two days. At night all 
you could see were red streaks scarring the night in a most 
melodramatic way. Shakespeare would have added this fright- 
ening sight to the spectacles of terror he pictured in Julius 
Caesar. For three days we watched the show from front row 
seats and later saw the tremendous billowing clouds of ash, 
spiralling up to 20,000 ft. in the air in the most beautiful grace- 
ful surges. Vineyards and a few houses were ruined but there 
was no great tragedy. The woes of a few farmers seem picayune 
compared to the national misfortunes that leave the average 
Italian apathetic about anything except leaving his home. 


(Robert H. Bates, Anzio, May, 1944.) 


CHINA 


Higher than Mt. Everest? In March, 1944, a pilot based at 
Chungking reported sighting a peak in Sikang Province, Western 
China, which appeared to be higher than Mt. Everest. Our mem- 
ber, Mr. Terris Moore, wrote a reply to the New York Times, from 
which we quote: “A little more information from the pilot would 
clarify his interesting discovery. If he could reveal: (a) the 
approximate latitude and longitude of his mountain, (b) its ap- 
proximate distance in air miles from Chungking, a reasonably 
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accurate opinion could be formed of the new peak’s being higher 
than Everest. If it is of the order of 300 air miles distant from 
Chungking, and especially if anywhere within 100 miles of Lat. 
29° N., Long. 102° E., the new peak is almost certainly Minya 
Konka, hitherto considered the highest in Sikang Province, and 
the American ascent of which is fully recorded. It is reasonably 
certain that nothing over 25,000 ft. exists within 100 miles of Minya 
Konka. Ground parties have already covered the rest of Sikang 
Province in pre-war years sufficiently well to make it reasonably 
sure that nothing higher than Minya Konka exists elsewhere in 
Sikang. lf, however, the new aerial discovery is of the order of 
600 air miles from Chungking, and if it is also within about 100 
miles of Lat. 35° N., Long. 100° E., the discovery is of great inter- 
est to geographers. This would place it in the Amne Machin Range 
of Tsinghai Province, the last remaining unexplored mountain 
range that has any reasonable chance at all of harboring a peak 
higher than Everest. The highest summit of the Amne Machin 
Range, as yet untriangulated, is a very high peak indeed, and may 
be higher than Everest, though the chances have hitherto been con- 
sidered probably against it.” 

Since the above was written, two American planes went out to 
check on the peak, which proved to be in the Amne Machin Range. 
It was necessary to go above 30,000 ft. in order to fly over it, but 


doubt is expressed as to its being higher than Everest. 


ARCTIC 


Professor Chamberlin has sent to the Club the ice-axe used in 
the summer of 1895 by R. D. Saulsbury, former Professor of Geol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago, as a member of the Peary Relief 
Expedition. The previous winter and spring Peary had made one 
of his attempts to reach the North Pole by crossing the Greenland 
ice-cap from Bowdoin Bay on Inglefield Gulf. Professor Saulsbury, 
who was much interested in glaciers, was on the steamer which went 
north to bring Peary back after this attempt. The axe is 62 inches 
long, with the idea that it might be serviceable in spanning cre- 
vasses. 
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